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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides 
the public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
rticles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information con- 
cerning treaties and international 
agreements to which the United States 
is or may become a party and treaties 
of general international interest is 
included. 

Publications of the Department, cu- 
mulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listedcurrently. 
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AMERICAN POLICY IN THE FAR EAST 





By G. Bernard Noble 


of the past. 


to the future. 





The future of American international relations will be 
determined by the manner in which we profit by the lessons 
This article attempts to throw light on the 
course of American diplomacy in the Far East from the end 
of the 19th century down to Pearl Harbor. 
light there may be some indications that will show us the way 


Perhaps in this 








It has sometimes been said that the United States 


















oes not have a foreign policy. The unreadiness 
four country at certain times in the past to meet 
rious crises at their inception might seem to lend 
me weight to this theory. It would be more 
arly correct to say that, until recent times, Amer- 
can foreign policy has frequently been stated in 
road general principles not always adapted to the 
uirements of particular situations. In the past 
thas often been not so much a question whether we 
da policy, but rather whether we have seen 
larly the full implications of the policy and were 
pared as a people, mentally and materially, to 
Iry it out. 

Toward Europe we have had a traditional policy 
f aloofness, politically, i.e., freedom from the 
roils and wars” of Europe, as George Washing- 
n put it. But we know that if they were on a 
ntinental scale we would never, in fact, have been 
le to escape those “broils and wars”. Recent 
ents indicate that we have now modified our 
licy toward Europe to a considerable degree and 
t in the future we shall recognize more clearly 





our political interests in the developments in that 
Continent. 

Toward the Western Hemisphere we have had a 
fairly categorical and clear-cut policy under the 
name of the Monroe Doctrine. We have never 
enforced it consistently at all times, and it has 
taken on varying shades of meaning, from one 
period to another. But there has never been any 
doubt that in the last resort, if we felt our safety 
endangered by foreign political influences in this 
Hemisphere, we would fight. 

In the Far East our policy has grown out of a 
mixture of commercial and financial interest and 
Christian charity. Not until recently have con- 
siderations of national security entered promi- 
nently into account. Our aims in the Far East 
were, until the aftermath of World War I, pri- 
marily those of promoting the interests of peace- 
ful commerce, and later of industry and finance, 
along with the spreading of the Christian religion. 

The turn of the century was an important land- 
mark in our relations with the Far East. During 
the earlier years our policy had expressed itself 
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in terms of treaties and ordinary diplomatic pro- 
cedures to secure equality of trading rights in 
China and elsewhere. These guaranties provided 
the most-favored-nation treatment for our na- 
tionals in trade and commerce, meaning that what- 
ever treaty concessions other powers gained in 
tariffs or other commercial regulations would auto- 
matically accrue to us. That policy worked very 
well until the late 1890’s, when new imperialistic 
pressures seemed to threaten a division of China 
into spheres of interest among the other great 
powers, with the possible threat that our previous 
treaties with China might not be sufficient to guar- 
antee the equality of trading rights which we 
had formerly enjoyed. Our acquisition of the 
Philippines at that time served somewhat further 
to intensify our interest in the Far East, though 
our interest. remained predominantly commercial 
in character. 

In 1899, the United States resorted to a new type 
of diplomacy to secure its objectives. In the 
famous notes of Secretary John Hay we asked the 
various great powers’ involved in the struggle in 
China to give guaranties that in their respective 
so-called “spheres of influence or interest”, they 
would not interfere with the equality of rights of 
nationals of other countries in matters of tariffs, 
railroad charges, and harbor dues. 

The replies to these notes were all somewhat 
equivocal or conditional, though the British note 
was the most friendly. Russia was the most eva- 
sive of all. Nevertheless the diplomatic language 
of the replies made it possible for Secretary Hay to 
announce to the world that the policy of the “Open 
Door” had been accepted, and that it was the 
governing policy in China.? 

Within the next few years the United States 
found it appropriate to enlarge the scope of its 
policies designed to bolster the shaky framework 
of the Chinese territorial and governmental sys- 
tem, since the narrow definition of the Open Door 
in the 1899 notes seemed inadequate to the exi- 


*Germany, Great Britain, Russia, Sept. 6, 1899; Japan, 
Nov. 13; Italy, Nov. 17; and France, Nov. 21 (Foreign 
Relations, 1899, pp. 128-143). 

* Ibid., p. 142. 

* Ibid., 1900, p. 299. 

*Dec. 7-11, 1900, ibid., 1915, pp. 113-115. 

* Nov. 6 and Dec. 14, 1909, ibid., 1910, pp. 234-235. 
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gencies of the time. During the Boxer outbre 
in 1900 Secretary Hay, in another circular not¢ 
to the great powers,’ stated that it was the policy 
of the United States to seek a solution which; 
among other things, would “preserve Chinese ter. 
ritorial and administrative entity”. Thus 

maintenance of China’s territorial and administra, 





tive entity became the policy of the United Sta 
At this time the United States stepped slightly ou 
of character in asking the Japanese whether thei 
Government would object if we acquired a coali 
station in Samsa Bay, Fukien Province, opposi 
Japanese-held Formosa. Japan promptly o 
jected, announcing its adherence to the principle o 
maintaining China’s territorial integrity. Wj 
were not prepared, against the protest of Japan, ti 
do what others had done without asking anyone’ 
permission. 

In 1902 and the years immediately followi 
we extended the Open Door doctrine by inter 
preting it to prohibit exclusive mining or railwa 
privileges and commercial monopolies. The ex 
clusive right to make loans to China was a 
regarded as in conflict with the Open Door prin 
ciple. These extensions were initially aim 
largely at Russia, which was pushing do 
through Manchuria and threatening China’s con 
trol over that vast territory. After the Ru 
Japanese War, 1904-05, the principles were turn 
more sharply against Japan, which had take 
Russia’s place in the southern half of Manchuri 
as a menace to China’s territorial and administra 
tive integrity. In 1909 and 1910 President Ta 
thought the cause of the Open Door would 
furthered by taking the Manchurian railroads ov 
of international politics. He therefore prop 
to provide China with the necessary funds to pur 
chase these railroads from Japan and Russia an 
place them under a neutral international admit 
istration until the loans were paid off.' Pres 
dent Taft’s bold gesture was almost brutally 
buffed by Russia and Japan, and the total eff 
was to draw these powers more closely togeth 
in the defense of their interests in Manchuria 
Eastern Inner Mongolia. Using the language 
the Open Door and the territorial integrity 
China, they entered into treaty engagements 
July 4, 1910 and June 25, 1912 which seemed 
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signed ultimately to close the door to others and 
itbreal| to threaten China’s integrity. 

r not? The events of the decade following the turn of 
- policy the century have great significance from the point 
which} of view of American policy. With the acquisition 
ese ter} of the Philippines we acquired a strategic interest 
= al in the Far East which was bound to complicate 
inistra] the strictly commercial interests which we had 
Stateg pursued down to 1898. Our policies regarding the 
tly ou Open Door and the integrity of China involved 
ai thei us in political responsibilities which had far- 
coaling reaching implications and which tended ulti- 
Pposil4 mately to bring us into conflict with the dominant 

Y 0%} power in the Far East. We sought to achieve our 
“Iple OF objectives—equal commercial, industrial, and 
y* We financial opportunity for all, and the preserva- 
Pan, "4 tion of China’s territorial and administrative en- 
nyoned tity by the normal methods of open diplomacy 
and discussion and consent. Events were to dem- 
onstrate that these methods could attain the desired 
objectives only so long as a “balance of power” 
existed in the Far Eastern area, that is, so long as 
no power or combination of powers dominated 
“| the scene. When this balance was threatened the 
r prill American people were not prepared to support a 
policy with measures stronger than diplomacy. 

The actual position of the United States was 
appropriately characterized by Secretary John 
Hay in April 1903, when he told President Roose- 
velt that he, Hay, assumed that “Russia knows as 
we do that we will not fight over Manchuria, for 
the simple reason that we cannot.” ® We could not 
therefore expect that our policy of seeking to limit 
imperialistic ambitions would continue to be effec- 
tive if the balance of power were upset and the 
selfish imperialism of one country gained the upper 
hand. 

World War I and its aftermath provided the 
| occasion for precisely this to happen. It gave 
admit Japan an opportunity, largely unhampered, to 
Pres develop at the expense of China its interests in the 
ly Far East. In 1910 Japan had already annexed 
1 eff Korea. It also reached agreements with Russia 
ogeth which strengthened its position in Manchuria and 
ua ®"| Inner Mongolia. The outbreak of World War I 












1ag°"| enabled it to take advantage of the alliance with 
- Britain, dating back to 1902, and to come into the 
mn 


war, to oust Germany from the Far East, and to 


red 


|, 194 





improve its position in China by taking over Ger- 
man-occupied Tsingtao and extending its influence 
elsewhere in the Shantung Peninsula. All the 
European powers, which formerly had been impor- 
tant factors in maintaining the balance of power in 
the Far East, were engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle. They therefore suddenly became “neg- 
ligible quantities”, diplomatically speaking, in the 
Far East. Only the United States remained with 
its hands more or less free to act, and even this 
freedom was conditioned by deepening American 
involvement in the course of events in Europe. 

Japanese political and military leaders could 
scarcely hope for a more propitious opportunity to 
lay the foundations of empire and to put China in 
leading strings for the indefinite future. The 
opportunity was avidly seized upon, as illustrated 
by the famous Twenty-One Demands presented 
secretly to China early in 1915. These Demands, 
if accepted in full, would have made China a vir- 
tual protectorate of Japan. Not only did the Jap- 
anese demand further economic and political rights 
in Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, but they also 
sought exclusive mining and industrial rights in 
the Yangtze valley and actually demanded super- 
visory control over Chinese social and political 
institutions, including not only schools and 
churches but even the Government itself. 

The United States soon learned of the Demands 
being made on China, and Secretary Bryan, who 
had pledged that we would not get into a war 
while he was Secretary of State, dispatched a note 
to Japan arguing that its demands were incon- 
sistent with its past pronouncements regarding the 
sovereignty of China. Secretary Bryan’s note, 
however, contained a significant admission and 
concession in stating that “nevertheless the United 
States frankly recognizes that territorial con- 
tiguity creates special relations between Japan and 
these districts”, referring particularly ‘to Man- 
churia and Inner Mongolia.’ In spite of the ex- 
pressed American views and the resistance of 
Chinese officials Japan presented an ultimatum to 
China on May 7, 1915, giving China 48 hours in 
which to comply. This ultimatum modified some 
of the more extreme demands, which were left for 


* Hay to Roosevelt, Apr. 28, 1903 (Tyler Dennett, John 
Hay, New York, 1983, p. 405). 
7 Mar. 18, 1915, Foreign Relations, 1915, pp. 105-111. 
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further discussion. China necessarily complied, 
and signed away important aspects of her sov- 
ereignty in the treaties. The entire episode re- 
vealed the disparity between our statements of 
policy and our performance, so far as the main- 
tenance of the Open Door and the integrity of 
China were concerned. 

This disparity was further illustrated shortly 
after our entrance into the war in 1917, when we 
sought the support of Great Britain, France, and 
Japan in the restoration of China’s internal peace 
and national unity. The fruits of our efforts were 
finally expressed in the Lansing-Ishii agreement 
of November 2, 1917 which, although endorsing 
the principle of maintaining the “territorial sov- 
ereignty” of China, nevertheless stated that “terri- 
torial propinquity creates special relations between 
countries,” and that “Japan has special interests 
in China, particularly in the part to which her 
possessions are contiguous.”*® Secretary Lansing 
had sought to add another clause to the effect that 
neither party would “take advantage of present 
conditions to seek special rights or privileges,” but 
Ishii objected to accepting this clause as a part of 
the agreement. It was, however, included in a 
secret protocol.’ 

Before the end of World War I, Japan also 
secured from Britain, France, Italy, and Russia 
special recognition of her rights to the former 
German islands north of the Equator, as well as 
to Shantung, and gained from Russia further 
commitments mutually to safeguard China against 
the domination of any third party having hostile 
aims against Russia or Japan. 

The end of World War I found Japan in a domi- 
nant position in China and the Far East. The 
balance of power on which the success of our poli- 
cies depended had largely disappeared. The peace 
settlement in 1919 confirmed Japan’s right to 
Shantung and the islands north of the Equator, 
and the repercussions of this settlement, combined 
with Japan’s greatly enlarged naval building pro- 


* Ibid., 1917, p. 264. 

°The agreement was canceled as of Jan. 2, 1923 (ibid., 
1922, vol. II, p. 595) ; Japan withdrew from Shantung ip 
1922 (ibid., p. 598). 

” Feb. 6, 1922, ibid., 1922, vol. I, p. 276. 

* Dec. 13, 1921, ibid., p. 33. 

% Feb. 6, 1922, ibid., p. 247. 

* Article XIX, ibid., p. 252. 
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gram, began for the first time to cause serious 
anxiety in this country over the prospect that 
Japan’s program of imperialistic and naval ex. 
pansion might lead to war with the United States, 
Our position was a difficult one. We had taken 
strong stand with reference to the Open Door and 
China’s territorial and administrative integrity, 
yet, more than ever, at the end of an exhausting 
war, we were unwilling to fight for the mainte. 
nance of these principles. 

In order to maintain our policy and to gain our 
objectives by measures short of war, it seemed to 
be worthwhile at least to try the diplomatic ap- 
proach. The result was the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament held in Washington in 
1921-22, which dealt not only with naval arma- 
ments, but also, and perhaps primarily, with basic 
political problems in the Far East. In fact, it 
can be said that naval limitation would not havg 
been possible without the achievement of certain 
collateral political objectives, such as the abroga- 
tion of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, the signing 
of the Nine Power treaty, the terms of which safe- 
guarded China’s territorial and administrative 
integrity,” and the acceptance of the Four Power 
treaty relating to insular possessions in the 
Pacific.™ 

In the Washington treaties the United States 
sought to avoid war in the Pacific and at the same 
time to provide a system of international guaran- 
ties for China, but the success of the treaty ar- 
rangements depended ultimately on the willing- 
ness of Japan to respect its pledges. The outstand- 
ing fact was that the naval limitation treaty” 
with the 10: 10: 6 ratio for capital ships, combined 
with the provisions prohibiting the fortification of 
insular possessions in the Western Pacific ** made 
it impossible for either the United States or Great 
Britain successfully to challenge Japan in Far 
Eastern waters. The United States possessed im- 
portant territorial and strategic holdings in Far 
Eastern waters (e.g. the Philippines and Guam), 
but, because of the naval limitation and non-forti- 
fication clauses in the treaties we would be unable 
to defend them against Japanese attack. We were 
party to vital commitments regarding China, com- 
mitments which now were underwritten by the 
signatures of nine powers, but there were no effec- 
tive provisions for enforcement, and the United 
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States, acting alone, would be practically immo- 
bilized in the midst of acrisis. It should be added 
that the previous inroads on China’s sovereignty 
which Japan had made in Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia were left intact, though Japan did with- 
draw from Shantung in 1922.14 The success of 
the treaties depended on the possibility of develop- 
ing cooperative relationships in China, based on 
good-will and understanding all around. 

Unfortunately, the good-will period was short- 
lived. A number of factors undermined the struc- 
ture so hopefully erected at Washington. A re- 
vived nationalist movement in China emerged in 
1923 aiming at freeing that country from the 
shackles of foreign imperialism, whether of the 
East or the West. By 1927 this movement gave 
promise of establishing a basis of real Chinese 
wity. Even Chang Hsueh-liang, then Manchu- 
rian warlord, threw in his lot with the Nanking 
regime in December 1928. 

Bitter outbreaks against foreign interests in va- 
rious parts of China marked the growth of the 
nationalist spirit, but it was in Manchuria that the 
most serious repercussions occurred, for in those 
Manchurian provinces Soviet interests were in- 
volved in the north and Japanese interests were 
threatened in the south. The developments in 
China strengthened the hands of the Japanese 
militarists and imperialists and in 1927 caused the 
downfall of the Liberal regime in Japan, though 
Shidehara, the Foreign Minister, was able to return 
in 1929, 

The foundation of the naval armaments agree- 
ments were also being undermined. Already com- 
petition was developing in auxiliary vessels such 
as cruisers as large as 10,000 tons, submarines, and 
torpedo boats which had not been limited by the 
Washington treaty of 1922. When it was pro- 
posed to extend the limitations of the Washington 
treaty to auxiliary vessels at the 1930 London con- 
ference the Japanese authorities refused to accept 
the 10: 10:6 principle for all auxiliary craft and 
gained ratios slightly better than that for light 
(ruisers and torpedo boats and won parity in sub- 
marines. So bitterly did Japanese militarist 
tircles feel about even these mild limitations that 
when Premier Yuko Hamaguchi took the respon- 
sibility for recommending acceptance of the Lon- 


don treaty, he was shortly thereafter mortally 
wounded by an assassin. 

The economic debacle beginning in the United 
States and Europe in 1929, and coming to a climax 
in 1931 created conditions in Japan which con- 
tributed further to fanning the flames of Japanese 
nationalism and at the same time caused economic 
and political disturbances in the other great powers 
which made the occasion a propitious one for 
Japanese militarists to take control of their coun- 
try’s policy. 

The Mukden incident, on the night of September 
18-19, 1931, was the supreme test of the effective- 
ness of the collective system and of American 
policy in the Far East. The initiative in Man- 
churia was taken by the Japanese military forces, 
and the systematic manner in which these authori- 
ties proceeded in the extension of the occupation 
of Manchuria indicated clearly that the action was 
in pursuance of carefully laid plans. Only drastic 
and rapid action by the League powers, in coopera- 
tion with the United States and involving the 
threat or the actual use of force, could have ar- 
rested the spread of Japanese power. No such 
action was taken, nor was the United States Gov- 
ernment prepared to act alone in defense of treaty 
rights in the Far East through other than strictly 
diplomatic channels. When the League appealed 
to the United States on September 22, immediately 
after the Mukden incident, asking for our coop- 
eration in sending an on-the-spot fact-finding com- 
mission, our Government made certain objections 
to setting up this commission, stating that we felt 
(a) that such a move would endanger the position 
of the “liberal” Government in Tokyo, and (6) 
that we favored direct negotiations between the 
parties. Under the circumstances the League felt 
unable to resort immediately to the device of an 
investigating committee which had worked suc- 
cessfully in several cases involving smaller powers. 
As a result, the situation in Manchuria got rapidly 
out of hand and the military forces of Japan soon 
gained such control of that territory that only re- 
sort to force on a large scale could have checked 
them. 


“ Treaty of Feb. 4, 1922, ibid., p. 948. 
® Treaty of Apr. 22, 1930, ibid., 1930, vol. I, p. 107. 
* Foreign Relations, 1931, vol. III, pp. 35-40, 43-49. 
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In repeated diplomatic notes and conversations 
in late 1931 and early 1932 the United States 
called Japan’s attention to what were regarded 
as violations of its treaty obligations, particularly 
the Nine Power treaty and the Pact of Paris. 
We also proclaimed the so-called “Stimson doc- 
trine”,” informing Japanese military leaders that 
we would not recognize the fruits of their con- 
quest. The League powers followed a somewhat 
similar diplomatic course, and eventually, with 
the consent of Japan, appointed the Lytton com- 
mission to investigate the situation some months 
after the conquest had become a fait accompli. 
The failure of the League of Nations and the 
United States to agree on a vigorous program of 
action against Japan in the early days of the crisis 
not only demonstrated the ineffectiveness of the 
League of Nations as an instrument for main- 
tenance of peace but also emphasized the unwill- 
ingness of the United States Government and the 
American people to take drastic action, involving 
the threat of force, to defend a system of rights 
in China which we had come to regard as a vital 
aspect of American policy. Japanese militarists 
were not slow to draw the appropriate inferences 
from our attitude. 

The events of the next decade flowed logically 
from the facts immediately following the Mukden 
incident. Japanese pretensions mounted rapidly. 
Nippon’s representative in the League Assembly, 
on February 4, 1933 stated that Japan was re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of peace and order 
in the Far East, and some days later he added 
that Japan would not “allow any party to inter- 
vene in the Manchurian problem”. From this 
point there was a logical transition to the doctrine 
of Japan’s “Greater East Asia co-prosperity 
sphere”. Meantime, during the middle 1930’s, the 
collective system was in process of disintegration. 
The Versailles Treaty gradually gave way before 


* Jan. 7, 1982, Foreign Relations, Japan, 1931-1941, vol. 
I, p. 76. 

* League of Nations, Official Journal, Special Supple- 
ment no. 112, 1933, vol. IV, p. 17. 

* Foreign Relations, Japan, 1931-1941, vol. I, p. 379. 

* See reports adopted Oct. 6, 1987, ibid., pp. 384, 394. 

* Department of State, The Conference of Brussels, Nov. 
3-24, 1987 (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1988). 

* Nov. 15, 1987, Foreign Relations, Japan, 1931-1941, 
vol. I, p. 410. 
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the pressure of the Axis, the naval limitati 
treaties collapsed, partly as a result of Japan’ 
refusal to cooperate further with the other nay, 
powers, and the menacing spread of Nazism an 
Fascism throughout the world added to the gen, 
eral confusion. During this period, also, thd 
United States retreated into isolationism by way 
of the “neutrality” legislation of 1935 and 1937, 
When Japan, in July 1937, moved against Peip. 
ing in her drive for the complete control of China| 
the situation was particularly favorable for of 
aggressor. Europe was in a state of nervous ten. 
sion, and the United States was practically im; 
mobilized, diplomatically speaking, as was evi 
denced by the hostile popular reaction to Presiden} 
Roosevelt’s so-called “quarantine” speech of Qc 
tober 5, 19372° Secretary Hull, in a comprehen; 





sive statement, applied the Good-Neighbor Policy | 








to the Far East, and somewhat later, denoun 
'Japan’s conduct as inconsistent with the Ni 
Power treaty and the Pact of Paris. When Chi 
appealed once more to the League on Septembe 
12, 1937, a committee of that organization foun 
Japan to be in violation of both these treaties, an 
the League Assembly called upon the signatori 
of the Nine Power agreement to meet in confer: 
ence on the subject.” When a conference met ai 
Brussels in November 1937,” it did so without the 
presence or cooperation of Japan, whose Govern 
ment informed the conference that no interference 
with the Japanese settlement with China would bk 





any initiative in promoting strong measure 
against Japan. Although the United States was 
desirous of ending the conflict, we would not ai 


tolerated. None of the powers was willing to > 


that time run any risks of involvement in thé ; 


struggle. The conference accordingly adjourne(] 
after reaffirming the principles of the Nine Power 
pact and expressing the hope that efforts to obtait 
a settlement would not be abandoned.” In fact, 
the end of the Brussels conference marked the end. 
until 1941, of the efforts of other nations to stop 
Japan. Nevertheless the failure of the Brussel 
conference, followed by the Panay incident (De 
cember 12, 1937), and the spreading of Japanes 
conquest along the vital arteries of China, accom 
panied by the closing of the Open Door, graduall} 
developed a more uncompromising attitude on thi 
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part of the American public and prepared it for 
harsher measures. 

The Neutrality Act was never applied to 
the Sino-Japanese conflict: the Administration 
thought that to cut off military supplies and 
credits from both parties would be more disad- 
vantageous to China than to Japan; but as Japan 
drew closer to the Nazi-Fascist combination in 
Europe, the United States made preparation for 
stronger measures. In July 1939 notice was given 
of the abrogation of our 1911 treaty with Japan, 


} which, when the abrogation became effective in 
} January 1940, permitted us to resort to economic 


penalties without violating any treaty commit- 
ments.** 
At the same time we were making preparations 


| to reduce our liabilities in the Far East; we were 


preparing to withdraw from the Philippines, hav- 
ing passed the Tydings-McDuflie act in 1934 look- 
ing to Philippine independence in 1946; and we 
refrained from strengthening the fortifications of 
Guam. We also withdrew our military forces 
from certain parts of China, in order to avoid unto- 
ward incidents in our relations with Japan, in 
order to emphasize the absence of any desire on 
our part to interfere in the politics of Asia or 
Europe, President Roosevelt, at a Hyde Park press 
conference in July 1940, threw out the suggestion 
that the principles of the Monroe Doctrine be 
applied in those other two continents. 

The American people were, in fact, engaged in 
a tremendous inward struggle between isolation- 
ism, neutrality, and appeasement, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, opposing attitudes which in- 
sisted that these concepts were outmoded and that 
policies based on them would definitely lead us 
into war under far less favorable circumstances 
than would be the case if we took a stand before 
all our law-abiding neighbors had succumbed. 

The summer of 1941 witnessed the turning of the 
tide of appeasement of Japan. In July of that 
year all Japanese credits in the United States were 
blocked,* resulting in cutting off further pur- 
chases in this country by Japan of scrap iron, oil, 
and other items indispensable for war purposes. 
Already in 1940 several loans had been made to 
China. In the summer of 1941 we sent a lend-lease 
mission to China to facilitate shipments of sup- 
plies over the Burma Road, and American aviators 
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were permitted to resign their commissions and to 
serve under the Chinese flag for the protection of 
the vital link between China and the outside world. 
These more vigorous moves by the administration 
were clearly supported by public opinion. 

On August 17, President Roosevelt, on his return 
from the Atlantic Charter meeting with Prime 
Minister Churchill, presented to the Japanese Am- 
bassador a note warning that “if the Japanese 
Government takes any further steps in pursuance 
of a policy or program of military domination by 
force or threat of force of neighboring countries, 
the Government of the United States will be com- 
pelled to take immediately any and all steps which 
it may deem necessary . . . toward insuring the 
safety and security of the United States.”* This 
action left no doubt that our policy was definitely 
stiffening, though our note expressed the desire 
to continue discussions if we should have assur- 
ances that Japan would not continue its movement 
of force and conquest. 

During August the Japanese Government pro- 
posed a meeting between Prime Minister Fumi- 
maro Konoye and President Roosevelt, with a view 
to discussing matters in issue,?* but when our Gov- 
ernment insisted that there should be some pre- 
liminary understandings so that the conference 
might deal with specific problems rather than 
with vague generalities, the prospects for the con- 
ference rapidty faded.27 When Tojo replaced 
Konoye on October 16, the march of events toward 
war seemed inexorable. Indeed, an important de- 
cision had already been made: the Konoye mem- 
oirs reveal that on September 6 an Imperial con- 
ference decided that if no way should be found 
by early October for realizing Japanese demands, 
the Empire should at once prepare for war 
against the United States, Great Britain, and the 
Netherlands. 

The final interchanges of notes between the two 


* July 26, 1989, ibid., vol. II, p. 189. For economic 
measures, see ibid., pp. 201-273. 

* July 26, 1941, ibid., p. 267. 

* Tbid., pp. 556-557. 

* Aug. 28, 1941, ibid., p. 572. The conference had pre- 
viously been suggested as early as Apr. 9, ibid., p. 402. 

* Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack (S. Doc. 244, 
July 1946, pp. 26-27). See Committee Exhibit 173. 
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Governments highlighted the basic conflict be- 
tween the two powers. In its note of November 
20, 1941 the Japanese asked the United States, 
among other things, not to interfere with its efforts 
“for the restoration of the general peace between 
Japan and China”, and asserted the right to send 
armed forces to French Indo-China.* Secretary 
Hull’s reply, November 26, called on Japan to 
“withdraw all military, naval, air and police forces 
from China and from Indo-China”. Thus the 
issue was uncompromisingly drawn. The United 
States had reached the conclusion that the time 
had come when it must support the Open Door 
and the integrity of China, even at the risk of 
war with Japan, and it took this stand at a time 
when Japan had taken over the main arteries of 
China’s life, had associated itself with powerful 
Axis allies, and by treaty had neutralized the 
Soviet Union. Our decisions were taken under 
the conviction that we must act while there was 
still time, with a view to avoiding the alternative 











ultimately of facing the world alone and fightinglagyn, 
on our own doorstep. The complete upsetting of eign . 
the balance of power in Europe and the Far Eag matte 
was a prospect which we could not view but with}:+or 
unrelieved alarm. For Japan there was no turning ovo 
back, Hence the events of December 7, 1941 lay} xtem 
in the logic of its expanding imperial policy. | jtoq 
With the diplomatic developments climaxing in} jhing 
December 1941, an important era in American} ihe ne 
diplomacy came to an end. During the period resio 
under review the American Government and people nomic 
had not always seen clearly the implications off May _ 
their policies, however laudable and however sin} lati 
cerely espoused these policies were. The decade shab 
from 1931 to 1941 was an invaluable training school} of the 
in world affairs, which brought ideals into closer] (ham 
touch with realities in international relations and} wi, 
gave our people a clearer view of their country} pyn¢j, 
position and responsibilities. The lessons learned depre 
will undoubtedly be applied to the problems that} ,., ¢ 


lie ahead. servat 
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PUBLICATION OF “PAPERS RELATING TO THE FOREIGN RELATIONS | [rent 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 1931”, VOLUME |! 


REVIEWED BY VICTOR J. FARRAR AND GUSTAVE A. NUERMBERGER 


The Department of State releases on December 
6, 1946, volume I of Papers Relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States, 1931. Volume III 
dealing exclusively with the Far East was released 
on June 23, 1946.*° Volume IT is in the final stages 
of printing and will be released at a later date. 
Of the 829 documents in volume I, 678 concern 
multilateral negotiations on European and Latin 
American questions, and 265 the financial crisis 
in Europe. The remainder deal with relations be- 
tween the United States and Afghanistan, Albania, 
Australia, Austria, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Canada, and Chile. 

Final preparations for the general disarmament 

* Foreign Relations, Japan, 1931-1941, vol. II, p. 755. 

* Ibid., pp. 768-770. 

* BuLierin of June 30, 1946, p. 1129. 
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conference scheduled to convene at Geneva, Feb-| %n, a 
ruary 1932, were expected to be the major diplo-| sdor 
matic effort during 1931. In February 1931 See-| “ircur 
retary of State Stimson felt that the chances for| June: 
a successful conference were slim unless Great} ofall 
Britain, France, Italy, and Germany engaged in| "tior 
direct conversations beforehand to solve the fol- | terest 
lowing issues: 1. Franco-Italian naval problem; | ‘me 
2. Franco-German armament question; 3. Arma-| tisan 
ments of countries bordering on the Soviet Union. | Decen 
Until the four powers prepared thoroughly along | Hull, 
those lines, the Secretary of State preferred that} 3-34 
the United States play a subordinate role. Never-| The 
theless, he viewed “the question of disarmament as } Morat 
the most important dangerous question in Europe} the fir 
today”. of th 

Disarmament, however, was a secondary topit] lapse 
of discussion at meetings of the League of Nation] cure } 











itingcouncil. “For the first time Ministers for For- 
18 ol.ion Affairs themselves are discussing economic 
Eas matters at Geneva’’, reported the American Min- 
Witllister to Switzerland. “They are embarrassed and 
Tngi nervous and read their speeches instead of speaking 
1 lay extemporaneously. But they are pushed by an ex- 
* Icited public opinion which demands that some- 
1g it} thing be done to relieve these conditions. Perhaps 
rican} the need for economy will push them into real con- 
-Ti0d} «essions on Disarmament—if so, the cloud of eco- 
20plef nomic depression will have one silver lining.” On 
s Off May 4, 1931 President Hoover had stressed the 
Sin lationship between disarmament and economic 
cade} rehabilitation in his speech at the initial meeting 
‘hool} of the Sixth General Congress of the International 
loser} Chamber of Commerce. 
and] Within the next six weeks, the expanding fi- 
try} nancial crisis in Europe and its impact upon the 
rned depressed economic situation in the United States 
that} vas to advance the American position from ob- 
servation to that of action. Immediate factors re- 
sponsible for this transition were: failure of the 
Austrian Credit-Anstalt and futile efforts by Cen- 
tral Banks to check the panic; rapid withdrawal 
of foreign credits from Germany; German senti- 
ment to postpone reparation obligations; French 
use of the crisis to compel abandonment of the pro- 
posed customs union between Austria and Ger- 
many. This critical situation was especially il- 
luminated in personal letters from Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonald to Secretary of State Stim- 
Feb-} son, and from Walter E. Edge, American Ambas- 
plo-| sdor to France, to President Hoover. In these 
Sec-| circumstances, President Hoover proposed, on 
for | June 20, 1931, “the postponement during one year 
reat | Of all payments on intergovernmental debts, repa- 
J in} tations and relief debts, both principal and in- 
fol- | terest, of course, not including obligations of gov- 
em; | mmments held by private parties.” In the bipar- 
ma-| tisan group who pledged approval by Congress in 
ion. | Deeember were Senators James F. Byrnes, Cordell 
ong} Hull, and Arthur Vandenberg (chapter V, pages 
that | 83-34) . 
ver-} The documents relating to President Hoover’s 
it a8 | Moratorium on intergovernmental debts comprise 
‘ope | the first of seven chapters concerned with “Efforts 
of the United States to Prevent Financial Col- 
apie lapse in Europe.” Prolonged negotiations to se- 
ons cure French acceptance of the moratorium (chap- 
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ter IL) were concluded with a Basis of Agreement 
signed on July 6, 1931. Debtors of the United 
States which accepted the proposal (chapter IV) 
were: Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Finland, France (conditionally), Germany, Great 
Britain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, and Rumania. Those countries 
which had no governmental debt relations with 
the United States but indicated approval of the 
moratorium were: Australia, Bulgaria, Canada, 
India, Japan, New Zealand, Portugal (condition- 
ally), and the Union of South Africa. Also ac- 
cording their approval were Denmark, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
These countries were holders of governmental 
debts arising from relief assistance after World 
War I. Yugoslavia was the only government in- 
debted directly to the United States which did not 
express acceptance of the proposal. Because is- 
sues on the agenda would deal with the Hague 
agreements of January 1930, to which it was not a 
signatory, the United States had only an observer 
at the London Conference of Experts (chapter 
III). According to the Basis of Agreement with 
France, this group of experts was to reconcile “the 
material necessities” of that Agreement “with the 
spirit of President Hoover’s proposal.” 

Parallel with the meeting of the Committee of 
Experts at London was the Conference of Min- 
isters (July 20-23) at which France, Germany, 
Great Britain, and the United States were repre- 
sented, the latter government by Secretary of 
State Stimson. This conference of responsible 
ministers was another effort to halt excessive with- 
drawal of short-term credits from Germany. Al- 
though formally initiated by Great Britain, the 
original suggestion for a conference to deal with 
the emergency had come from President Hoover. 
Core of the declaration of the London Conference 
(July 23) was an American proposal for stabili- 
zation of existing credits to Germany, and for crea- 
tion of a committee to consider conversion of Ger- 
man credits from short- to long-term. By Au- 
gust 19, 1931 a Committee of Ten (Wiggin 
Committee) set up by the Bank for International 
Settlements had prepared a report upon procedure 
for such reconversion. An annex to that report was 
an agreement between the German Bankers’ Com- 
mittee and Germany’s Foreign Bank Creditors 
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(Standstill agreement). 


Nevertheless, the drain 
upon Germany’s bank reserves continued. On 
November 19, 1931 Germany applied for a calling 
of a Special Advisory Committee to reexamine 


Germany’s capacity to pay reparations. The 
American point of view was that Germany should 
be given help under the Young Plan. These 
events preceding the meeting of the Young Plan 
Advisory Committee, Basel, December 8-23, 1931, 
are covered in the seventh and final chapter of 
“Efforts of the United States to Prevent Financial 
Collapse in Europe”. 

American concern over further deterioration of 
economic affairs at home and abroad prompted 
participation by the United States in a Conference 
of Wheat Exporting Countries, London, May 
18-23, 1931, and its abortive suggestion for an 
international conference on the stabilization of 
silver. At the Wheat Conference, irreconcilable 
points of view upon the primary issue of surpluses 
emerged: acreage readjustment versus export 
quotas. The American Delegation favored the 
former method. To achieve something tangible, 
the Conference agreed upon establishment of a 
Conference committee with supervision over a 
clearing house of information. Instead of being 
“prepared to take a careful look at the facts”, re- 
ported the Chairman of the American Delegation, 
many delegates “had plans, mostly impossible, for 
making their growers feel that the underlying 
laws of economy could be circumvented”. After 
Great Britain and Japan had refused to take the 
initiative for calling of an international confer- 
ence on silver, the American Minister to Switzer- 
land was instructed “to make discreet inquiries” 
upon the attitude of the League of Nations. With 
the outlook for a successful conference none too 
bright, and a general disarmament conference im- 
pending, the League of Nations remained non- 
committal. Negotiations for the year ended with 
Mexico disposed to issue invitations but concerned 
lést Great Britain should decline to accept. 

The American approach to the League of 
Nations for convening of a silver conference almost 
coincided with a request from that organization 
to have the United States represented on a special 
committee to study a pact of economic non-aggres- 
sion. Sponsor of this proposal was the Soviet 
Delegation on the Commission of Enquiry for 
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European Union. The United States was neit 
a member of the League of Nations nor did it main 
tain diplomatic relations with the Soviet Unio 


in part: “The pact itself is in very general terms 
and appears to offer nothing sufficiently practi 
to justify our acceptance of the invitation. N 


ously”. <A polite refusal of the invitation was se 
to Geneva. 

In view of their respective relationships 
World Wars I and II, there is an interesti 
juxtaposition of documents in this volume. 
first group pertains to attendance of an unjlon! 
official American observer at meetings of the Con}2eg0t 
ference of Ambassadors, an organization of the hampr 
Allied or Associated Powers of World War ]}"g1 
Although Secretary of State Stimson was inclineif the di 
to have the United States drop “out of even limited} {or © 
participation”, an instruction of May 7, 1921 leav: ceptec 
ing attendance to discretion of the Paris Embassy} {iat 
remained effective. By early spring of 1931, how} ‘he P* 
ever, the Conference of Ambassadors had appar. Charl 
ently ceased to meet. The second set of documents Brita 
covers official and unofficial American reaction "P02 
to several phases of tense German-Polish relation te R 
with respect to the Polish Corridor, Danzig, andj" ‘ 
East Prussia. To investigate alleged attacks upon} Deleg 
Polish citizens by members of the Nazi Party, the Dur 
Danzig High Commissioner of the League of Na. and P 
tions had proposed a committee of the American, tiplor 
British, and Belgian Consuls. The American : 
Consul at Danzig was instructed to decline the ae 
invitation; to avoid involvement in differences lle « 
between Polish and Danzig officials. Polish oft} 
cials, on the other hand, sought vainly to have the} tong | 
Department of State do something about Ameti-| of dip 
can newspaper articles supporting the revisionist} forts 
thesis. They feared its adverse effect upotjlnrep 
Poland’s policy of cooperation with Germany, the} States 
major point of which was security of the common Under 
boundary. tated 

As the year drew to a close, preparations for}'nue t 
the general disarmament conference emerged from A n 
a relative obscurity imposed by the intense multi Bolivi 
lateral diplomacy stemming from the Hoover itself 
moratorium proposal. During his visits to Rome, indete 
Paris, London, and Berlin in the early summer, but t] 














Secretary of State Stimson hardly ever neglected 


ermsflior Heinrich Bruening; Prime Minister Ramsay 
{MacDonald; Benito Mussolini; or Pierre Laval. 
Early in the spring, Mr. Stimson had stressed the 
- gerifimportance of France and Italy adjusting differ- 
ences over their respective naval construction pro- 
grams and subscribing to the London Naval Treaty 
of 1930. Failure to do so would give him cause to 
question the usefulness of American participation 
inthe general disarmament conference. No solu- 





bassy| disarmament conference. On December 29, 1931 
how4the personnel of the American Delegation, with 
par} Charles G. Dawes, American Ambassador to Great 
nent{ Britain, as chairman, was announced. Later, 
upon appointment of Mr. Dawes to presidency of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Secre- 
-andjry of State Stimson became chairman of the 
upon} Delegation. 

, the] During 1931, the Chaco dispute between Bolivia 
> Na.jand Paraguay was the main theme of American 
diplomatic relations with Latin America. By a 
note of June 25 to Bolivia, the Commission of 
Neutrals renewed its efforts for settlement of the 
Chaco dispute by direct negotiations between Bo- 
lvia and Paraguay assisted, if necessary, by the 
Commission of Neutrals. A worsening of rela- 
the tions between the two countries led to a severing 
nett of diplomatic relations on July 5. Argentine ef- 
nist} forts to adjust this diplomatic incident failed. 
ipo} in reply to a Brazilian suggestion that the United 
, the}States offer to arbitrate the boundary question, 
mon| Under Secretary of State William R. Castle indi- 
tated American preference that the neutrals con- 
for] tinue to handle the issue. 

ron} A month after the neutrals’ note of June 25, the 
ulti-|Bolivian Government replied that it did not “find 
ovet|'tself disposed to accept arbitration involving an 
ome} tdeterminate parcel of the national territory” 
mer,|but that it “would be disposed to study immedi- 
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ately a pact of nonaggression in the Chaco” (p. 
749). By September 3, 1931 both Bolivia and 
Paraguay had accepted an invitation of the Com- 
mission of Neutrals to send representatives to 
Washington for consideration of a pact of non- 
aggression. Consultations upon a non-aggression 
pact were delayed from October 1 to November 11 
for routine causes. 

Of greater concern to the Commission of Neu- 
trals were clashes between Bolivian and Para- 
guayan troops inthe Chaco. To facilitate the task 
of the representatives when they met in Washing- 
ton, the neutrals suggested to both Governments 
that military commanders confine troops to their 
respective forts. Inter-American interest in this 
crisis was indicated when, on October 19, 1931, dip- 
lomatic representatives of 19 American govern- 
ments in Washington signed a joint telegram di- 
rected to Bolivia and Paraguay. The message 
urged the disputants to “sign a pact of non-aggres- 
sion as they have already contemplated doing, and 
that they continue their efforts to arrive at a de- 
finitive solution of the Chaco question which is so 
much occupying the nations of the American con- 
tinent”. The inaugural meeting to discuss a non- 
aggression pact was held at the Pan American 
Union on November 11. Owing to failure of Bo- 
livian delegates to arrive at that date, November 
24 was selected for another meeting of the Com- 
mission of Neutrals and delegates of Bolivia and 
Paraguay. 

The significance of correspondence covering 
boundary disputes between the Dominican Repub- 
lic and Haiti, and between Honduras and Nicara- 
gua lies in the expressed desire of the United States 
to avoid participation. In the first case, the Ameri- 
can Government regretted that a certain note was 
interpreted as a “proffer of good offices”. Machin- 
ery provided for under terms of the Dominican- 
Haitian frontier treaty of January 21, 1929 was 
regarded as adequate for a satisfactory settlement. 
The United States likewise kept aloof from rati- 
fication proceedings upon the protocol of Jan- 
uary 21, 1931 to settle the Honduras-Nicaragua 
dispute. 

This volume of Foreign Relations, 1931 in- 
cludes documents upon treaties and agreements. 


(Continued on page 998) 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


Conference on International Traffic on Danube’ 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie has received an- 
swers from all the seven governments queried in 
his telegram of 8 October as to whether they were 
willing to participate in a conference on inter- 
national traffic on the Danube, recommended by 
the Economic and Social Council in a resolution 
of 3 October, 1946.? 

Three of the answers were in the affirmative 
(U.K., U.S.A., and Greece), one conditionally so 
(France), and three in the negative (U.S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia). The Secretary- 
General is forwarding all these answers to the 
delegations of the seven interested governments 
and in a telegram yesterday asked them whether, 
in the circumstances, they desire the convocation 


* Released to the press by the United Nations Oct. 31, 
1946. 
*The text of Mr. Lie’s telegram is as follows: 


Have honour inform you that Economic Social Council 
adopted 3 October following text resolution submitted by 
United States Delegation regarding international traffic 
on Danube River. 

In view of the critical limitations of shipping facilities 
on the Danube River which are adversely affecting the 
economic recovery of Southeastern Europe the Economic 
and Social Council recommends that a conference of rep- 
resentatives from all interested states be arranged under 
the auspices of the United Nations to meet in Vienna not 
later than 1 November for the purpose of resolving the 
basic problems now obstructing the resumption of inter- 
national Danube traffic and establishing provisional op- 
erating and navigation regulations. Interested states are 
the riparian states, states in military occupation of 
riparian zones and any states whose nationals can demon- 
strate clear title to Danube vessels which are now located 
on or have operated prior to the war in international 
Danube traffic. As a basis for discussion in this projected 
conference of representatives from interested states the 
Economic and Social Council submits the following recom- 
mendations: 
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of the conference. The text of the Secretary-Gen. 
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eral’s telegram to the delegations of the Unite} “K 


Kingdom, United States, and Greece, is as follows; 


Kindly bring following attention your Govern. 
ment: Referring my telegram 8 October concern. 
ing international traffic on Danube River hav 
honour inform you that consultation interested 
members United Nations gave following result 
Governments Greece United Kingdom and United 
States agree calling conference and express will. 
ingness participate therein. Governments Czecho- 
slovakia Union Soviet Socialist Republics and 
Yugoslavia do not agree calling conference and 
are not willing participate therein. French Gov- 
ernment expresses interest resuming free naviga- 


(A) That commercial traffic be resumed on the Danube 
from Regens to the Black Sea; 


(B) That security from seizure be guaranteed to all 
ships, their crews and cargoes ; 


(C) That all Danube vessels except German be allowed 
to sail under their own national flag; 


(D) That adequate operating agreements be arranged 
between the interested states as well as the national and 
private shipping companies under general supervision of 
the occupying powers to permit the maximum use of the 
limited shipping facilities ; 


(E) That information be exchanged freely on cond 
tion of navigation and that responsibility be undertaken 
for river maintenance over the entire length of the river. 


According supplementary rule K of amended provi 
sional rules procedure General Assembly requiring prior 
consultation members United Nations before calling inter 
national conference by Economic Social Council I have 
honour request your Government to inform me if it agree 
meeting Danube Conference and if will participate 
therein. 


Trrave Lim, Secretary-General 
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tion on Danube and ready participate conference 
but on condition riparian states also participate 
therein. In light above anwers have honour re- 
quest your Government inform me if convocation 
conference desired. 

Trreve Liz, Secretary-General 


The above text was telegraphed to the delega- 
tions of the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, and France with the following introduc- 
tion : 

“Kindly bring following attention your Govern- 
ment: Referring my telegram 8 October concern- 
ing international traffic on Danube River have 
honour communicate to you for your information 
text telegram sent by me today to Governments 
Greece United Kingdom and United States”. 


The full text of the replies received from the 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


seven governments in response to Mr. Lie’s original 
inquiry will be made public shortly. 

(Note: During the last session of the Economic 
and Social Council, Yugoslavia and Czechoslo- 
vakia invoked the Council’s aid to regain posses- 
sion of the Danubian vessels, the property of these 
two countries and which are now in the United 
States occupied zone of Germany and Austria. 

The Council, however, rejected the Czechoslovak 
and Yugoslav resolutions and adopted the United 
States resolution which requested the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations to consult with the 
interested states—the riparian states, states in 
military occupation of riparian states, and any 
states whose nationals can demonstrate clear title 
to Danube vessels—with a view to calling an in- 
ternational conference on Danube traffic before 
November 1st 1946.) 


United States Position on the Veto Question 
STATEMENT BY U.S. DELEGATE! 


The Committee is considering a number of reso- 
lutions relating to the “veto”. It is a term that 
has obtained wide usage. The press constantly 
refers to it—it is a short and suggestive word. 

The so-called “veto question” arises from the 
construction of the voting formula in the Charter 
of the United Nations. In effect, the veto does 
reside in the permanent members of the Security 
Council. However, if we consider the Yalta 
formula—the formula proposed by President 
Roosevelt at Yalta, accepted there by Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill and Marshal Stalin, and incorpo- 
rated into the Charter as article 27—we must not 
think of it in the narrow sense of a veto. We must 
not ignore the history and purpose of that 
formula. 

Let us look at paragraph 3 of that article—the 
paragraph that causes much of the controversy. 
let us examine the rule of unanimity. 

Those of you who were at San Francisco will 
recall how the importance of the unanimity of the 


great powers in preserving peace influenced our 
action in adopting the Charter and approving ar- 
ticle 27. We were convinced that the great powers 
alone possessed the strength and military and 
naval resources necessary to crush aggression and 
to enforce peace. World War II demonstrated 
that fact. We were further persuaded that the 
powers who in unity had won the war could 
through unity and a common purpose win the 
peace. We also believed that division between the 
great powers over intervention or the use of force 
might result in war instead of peace. 

Can you imagine what would happen if four of 
the smaller states and three of the great powers 
decided to use force against a state—perhaps 
against a great power—over the determined oppo- 
sition of two permanent members of the Council? 


* Made in Committee 1 (Political and Security) of the 


General Assembly on Nov. 15, 1946 by Senator Tom Con- 
nally and released to the press by the United Nations on 
the same date. Senator Connally is U.S. Delegate to the 
General Assembly and a member of Committee 1 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


That would mean war—not the preservation of 
peace. 

The unanimity of the great powers on important 
matters is, in the opinion of the United States, 
essential for the successful functioning of the Se- 
curity Council and for the future of the United 
Nations. But—the words we stress are successful 
functioning. The requirement that the permanent 
members must concur in a decision must not be 
made use of by any of them to frustrate that func- 
tioning. On the contrary, the United States be- 
lieves that the permanent members of the Security 
Council have a special responsibility to make the 
Organization work, to see that the spirit and intent 
of the Yalta formula are fulfilled. They must 
remember and live up to what they said at San 
Francisco in the Four-Power declaration to which 
they all subscribed : 


“It must not be assumed . . . that the perma- 
nent members . . . would use their ‘veto’ power 
wilfully to obstruct the operation of the Council.” 


Mr. President, I was a United States Delegate at 
San Francisco and in the committee took part in 
the debate on the voting formula. Among other 
things I said: 

“It is our theory that they (the permanent mem- 
bers) will be sensible of that sense of responsibility 
and that they will discharge the duties of their 
office not as representatives of their governments, 
not as representatives of their own ambitions or 
their own interests, but as representatives of the 
whole Organization in behalf of world peace and 
in behalf of world security. Any other course, 
Mr. President, would over a period of time cause 
the disintegration of this Organization. Fifty 
nations would not permit the arbitrary or wilful 
use of the powers of the Security Council when it 
was adverse to the interests of all of the Organiza- 
tion or of world peace.” 


I regret to say that developments have not en- 
tirely fulfilled my hopes. But I still maintain 
that “arbitrary or wilful use” would over a period 
of time cause the disintegration of the Organiza- 
tion. The life of the Charter depends upon the 
lofty and unselfish discharge of their duties by the 
members of the Security Council. 

Senator Austin in his address in the Assembly 
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made reference to the general principles which 
should control the Security Council. 

The permanent members of the Security Council 
are members of the United Nations before they are 
members of the Council. They are obligated to 
perform their duties to the Organization just as 
are all other members. Membership on the Coun. 
cil does not exempt them from any duties or re. 
sponsibilities. Membership on the Security Coun. 
cil carries no title of nobility nor privilege nor 
preference. The permanent members of the Se. 
curity Council have a heavier responsibility for the 
successful operation of the United Nations than 
those of any other organ or agency. The members 
of the Security Council are trustees for all the 
members of the United Nations. The Charter 
lays upon them “primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and security’ 
and the members of the United Nations “agree that 
in carrying out its duties under this responsibility 
the Security Council acts on their behalf”. Note 
the solemn statement—“under this responsibility 
the Security Council acts on their behalf”. The 
responsibility of the five permanent members of 
the Security Council is momentous. It is tremen- 
dous. It may have the effect of shaking the very 
foundations of the earth. How can any member 
of the Security Council consider lightly or selfishly 
that lofty responsibility ? 

I shall say little about the record of the Council 
to date. I do wish to point out, however, that the 
picture is not all black. The Council’s record has 
not been one of unrelieved frustration. Remember 
its successes when you are weighing the worth of 
the Yalta formula. Place against the exercise of 
the veto such items as the agreement of Britain and 
France to evacuate their troops from Syria and the 
Lebanon, and the withdrawal of Soviet forces 
from Iran. 

So much for the background and the record of 
the Security Council. The question remains— 
what of the future? What can we do now to insure 
the success of the Security Council ? 

First, I want to say a few words about what 
should not be done. The United Nations is barely 
ten months old. During the short period of its 
existence some things have gone well and others 
have gone badly. There may be parts of the Char- 
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ter that will prove absolutely unworkable and have 
to be changed ultimately. Article 27 may be one 
of those parts, but we do not know that now and 
we shall not know it for some time to come. 
During the first hundred years after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States 
and the Bill of Rights, it was amended only five 
times. But all that time it was growing and 
developing and was meeting the needs of an ex- 
panding nation. The United Nations Charter also 
has in it the potentialities of growth and develop- 
ment. ‘The way to find out what these potentiali- 
ties are is to test it, to build slowly on the founda- 
tion that we so successfully laid at San Francisco. 
Let us not, therefore, in haste attempt to amend the 
Charter. Let us profit by experience and a better 
understanding of the functions and obligations, 
powers and purposes set forth in the Charter. 

On the other hand, there are certain important 
steps that we may take, where already we have 
that wide area of agreement that is so necessary for 
their success. It is my conviction that many of the 
difficulties encountered in the Security Council 
during the first year of its operation have been due 
to lack of certainty and differences of opinion 
regarding the practical application of the voting 
formula adopted at San Francisco. 

Let me be more specific. You will recall that 
when the Charter prescribed two types of votes 
inthe Security Council, it was intended that there 
should be little confusion as to when the Council 
should use one method and when it should use the 
other. I have before me the Four-Power state- 
ment made at San Francisco on June 7, 1945. That 
statement listed quite a number of instances where 
the Council’s decisions would be procedural and 
where the veto would not apply. The statement 
went on to predict that “it is unlikely that there 
will arise in the future any matters of great im- 
portance on which a decision will have to be made 
asto whether a procedural vote will apply”. That 
prediction fell far short of its mark. Many mat- 
ters have arisen where there had been real dif- 
ference of opinion as to which type of vote to use. 
The Security Council should proceed to settle the 
doubts. That is part of the unfinished business 
from San Francisco. 

The Security Council should put in its rules of 
procedure as soon as possible as complete a list of 
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procedural decisions as the Council can agree upon. 
This would mean that in the future, whenever a 
question arises as to the kind of vote that is re- 
quired, the Council could in most cases solve the 
problem by a simple reference to the list. 

There is still another matter where I believe the 
stage has been set for progress. There is a provi- 
sion in paragraph three of article 27 of the Charter 
that a party to a dispute shall abstain from voting 
in the Security Council in decisions relating to 
chapter VI of the Charter—Pacific Settlement. 
It is perfectly clear that the purpose of this was 
to prevent the party from being a judge in its own 
cause, to establish in the Charter a principle of 
justice which is elementary in every legal system. 
We would not permit a party to a lawsuit to sit 
as a member of the jury. 

President Roosevelt firmly believed that this 
principle constituted a very great contribution to 
the development of international organization. 
Its acceptance first at Yalta, and then at San 
Francisco, is a landmark. However, because of 
some technicalities which I do not intend to ex- 
plore, doubts have been suggested as to whether 
it can be effectively applied to the operations of 
the Security Council. 

My own view is that the requirement that a 
party to a dispute shall abstain from voting con- 
stitutes an exception to the general rule set forth 
in the preceding part of article 27. It is the con- 
sidered opinion of the United States Delegation 
that article 27 lays down clearly and without 
equivocation the fundamental principle that in 
the field of peaceful settlement under the Charter 
no state shall be a judge in its own cause. No legal 
technicalities or mental excursions into the stra- 
tosphere should be permitted to becloud this im- 
portant concept. 

I was much interested, Mr. President, in what 
the distinguished Delegates of El Salvador and 
New Zealand had to say about the possibility of a 
permanent member abstaining from voting on a 
matter without vetoing it. This problem deserves 
very careful consideration. It would be particu- 
larly helpful with respect to the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes if a way could be found to permit 
a permanent member which does not want to block 
action by the Council to abstain from voting. 

As it stands today a great power may find itself 
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in the utterly ridiculous situation of voting for a 
measure which it does not entirely approve or 
else blocking the wheels of justice by the unwilling 
use of its veto. There should be some middle 
ground if the machinery of peaceful settlement is 
to function smoothly. 

If progress can be made along these lines in 
the Security Council, it will not accomplish every- 
thing that some would like to see accomplished. 
But it will help. It will ease the task of the 
Security Council in arriving at satisfactory deci- 
sions relating to the pacific settlement of disputes. 
It will eliminate many of the arguments that have 
at times frustrated the work of the Council. The 
operations of the Council will move forward more 
smoothly. 

I must remind those who criticize the United 
Nations that it takes more than mere machinery to 
bring world peace. In my opinion the machinery 
that we have is in the main adequate. But if the 
raw material that goes into the machine is bitter- 
ness and friction among the member states we 
cannot expect harmony and unity to result. 

How can we in the General Assembly best con- 
tribute to bringing about the progress we so ear- 

nestly desire with respect to the work of the Secu- 

rity Council? I think that a full discussion of 
this problem in the General Assembly is bound to 
be helpful. The General Assembly may wish to 
go so far as to make recommendations to the Se- 
curity Council. That also would be helpful. How- 
ever, I think that the discussions and the recom- 
mendations should be focused on the general objec- 
tives that we hope will be attained. Clearly the 
General Assembly cannot assume to dictate tech- 
nical details. ‘The Security Council itself must 
determine the techniques, the methods for accom- 
plishing these objectives. If the best way to ac- 
complish the objectives which we may recommend 
is for the Security Council to adopt rules of pro- 
cedure, then clearly it is only the Security Council 
that can perform the task. 

Any resolution that the General Assembly may 
see fit to adopt should concern itself only with the 
broad outlines of what we hope to achieve. Any- 
thing that we recommend should be realistic, 
should be attainable, should be in the direction of 
substantial and certain progress. 

With this in mind, I think it is appropriate to 
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indicate specifically the United States attitude to. 
wards the proposals advanced thus far in the 
General Assembly. 

The United States opposes any steps in the 
direction of amending the Charter. It is wel] 
known that amendment of the Charter is impossi- 
ble at this time. The resolution proposed by 
Australia is moderate in that it deals with general 
objectives. We believe however that the specific 
recommendation that the permanent members 
shall refrain from exercising their veto power 
except in the cases under chapter VII of the Char. 
ter should first be considered by the permanent 
members of the Council. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to review briefly 
the position of the United States. 


1. We regard the principle of unanimity as 
of the highest importance for the success of the 
United Nations. 

2. We believe that the responsibility imposed 
upon the great powers by the Charter requires 
them to exert every effort to reach agreement on 
important issues before the Security Council. 

3. We reaffirm the position we took at San Fran- 
cisco that the veto should be used only in the 
very rare and exceptional cases. 

4. We insist that the use of the veto cannot relieve 
any state from its fundamental obligations under 
the Charter, 

5. We do not favor amendment of the Charter 
at this time, although we hope that full agree 
ment, including of course that of the five per- 
manent members, may make it possible in the 
future to modify the practice of great-power una- 
nimity as it applies to the peaceful settlement of 
disputes under Chapter VI. 

6. We believe that the voting formula should 
be clarified in the light of experience and practical 
need. The Security Council should embark upon 
this task at the earliest practicable time. 

7. In particular, we believe that the Security 
Council should agree upon as complete a list as 
possible of types of decisions where the veto does 
not apply. 

8. We believe that article 27 makes it clear that 
in the field of peaceful settlement no state should 
be a judge in its own cause. 

9. The problem of great-power abstention should 
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be carefully considered, particularly with respect 
to the peaceful settlement of disputes. 


Mr. Chairman, digressing a moment from the 
written text, I want to say that while we are 
opposed at this time to the amendment of the 
Charter, we are in favor of making the Charter 
work. Mr. Chairman, let me issue this warning 
to all the members of the United Nations and to 
the Security Council itself. If this Charter does 
not work, if its functions are not properly per- 
formed, this Organization may ultimately go 
down in ruins. The League of Nations perished ; 
this Organization must not perish. It must go 
on; it must succeed. There is beyond these doors, 
there is out on the far-flung reaches of the earth, 
a force greater than the Security Council, a force 
greater than the Assembly, and that is the crystal- 
lized opinion of the peoples of the world. If we 
cannot attain our objectives through the United 
Nations, that public opinion will seek another 
remedy. 

Mr. Chairman, I would, therefore, warn all who 
are in authority in this Organization to stop, look, 
listen, and consider their high duties and responsi- 
bilities with a view to making this Organization 
work, 

In conclusion, let me stress that members of the 
Security Council in good conscience do not repre- 
sent in the Security Council their own govern- 
ments. They represent the entire membership of 
the United Nations. Their right to vote is not a 
personal possession. They have no right to cast 
a vote in any narrow or nationalistic or selfish 
interest. At the bar of history they are responsible 
for administering their high functions in the inter- 
est of international peace and in the interest of 
the entire United Nations Organization. Any 
member of the Security Council who fails to per- 
form these high functions has no proper conception 
of his duties and responsibilities. Those duties 
and responsibilities require that they be performed 
in accordance with the principles and purposes of 
the Charter and in a manner to attain its lofty 
objectives. Let there be no embezzlement of power 
by the Security Council or by any member. Stand- 
ing at the highest point of the world’s history, the 
Security Council has a magnificent opportunity to 
set before all living men and the generations that 
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come after us a commanding example of high 
duty nobly performed. Humankind will pour out 
its gratitude and will bless them if they will pre- 
serve the peace of the world. May God endow it 
and its members with a clear vision of their duties 
and with a high courage to perform every obliga- 
tion to the United Nations and to the world! 


U.S. Position on Establishment of 
Trusteeship System 


STATEMENT BY MEMBER OF THE U.S. 
DELEGATION! 

The United States Delegation, represented here 
by Congressman Bloom and myself, will not at this 
time comment in detail upon the various sub- 
stantive matters before this committee. We will 
primarily deal now with the matter which we deem 
to be most urgent, that is, the procedure which will 
enable the Trusteeship Council to be established 
at this session. However, before passing to the 
question of procedure, we should like to express, 
on behalf of the United States, appreciation of the 
steps which have already been taken to implement 
the provisions of chapter XI and chapters XII 
and XIII of the Charter. 

The Government of the United States takes a 
deep interest in chapter XI of the Charter—“The 
Declaration Regarding Nor Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories”. At London the United States, together 
with other members of this committee, took the 
view that chapter XI of the Charter should re- 
ceive prompt implementation. This view was in- 
corporated in the resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly which requested that the infor- 
mation with regard to non-self-governing terri- 
tories required by article 73 (e) of the Charter 
should be transmitted to the Secretary-General so 
that he might summarize it in his reports on the 
work of the organization. The United States 
adopted a broad view of its responsibilities under 
chapter XI and forwarded to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral during August of this year information relat- 


1Made in Committee IV (Trusteeship) of the General 
Assembly on Nov. 7, 1946 by John Foster Dulles and re- 
leased to the press by the United Nations on the same 
date. Mr. Dulles is Alternate U. S. Delegate to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 
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ing to all the non-self-governing territories for 
which it is administratively responsible. The 
United States has noted the steps taken by other 
members of the United Nations in this regard and 
is confident that the beginning now being made 
will grow into a process which will greatly aid 
the non-self-governing peoples of the world. 

With regard to the trusteeship system provided 
for in chapters XII and XIII of the Charter, the 
United States Delegation notes with satisfaction 
the fulfilment by mandatory powers of their 
declarations of intention, made at London, to sub- 
mit trusteeship proposals. The United States for 
its part is prepared similarly to contribute to the 
establishment and extension of the trusteeship sys- 
tem. Yesterday the President of the United States 
made the following statement which he authorized 
us to communicate to the General Assembly : 


“The United States is prepared to place under 
trusteeship with the United States as the adminis- 
tering authority, the Japanese Mandated Islands 
and any Japanese Islands for which it assumes 
responsibilities as a result of the second World 
War. Inso far as the Japanese Mandated Islands 
are concerned this government is transmitting for 
information to the other members of the Security 
Council and to New Zealand and the Philippines a 
draft of a strategic area trusteeship agreement 
which sets forth the terms upon which this govern- 
ment is prepared to place those islands under 
trusteeship. At an early date we plan to submit 
this draft agreement formally to the Security 
Council for its approval.” 


Five mandatory powers have now laid before the 
General Assembly draft terms of trusteeship for 
eight mandated territories. As regards these 
draft terms, the United States believes that most of 
them, in their present revised form, are generally 
satisfactory and that they offer a reasonable basis 
for implementing the trusteeship system. The 
United States is hopeful, therefore, that the Gen- 
eral Assembly will find it possible to set up the 
Trusteeship Council at this session. However, 
that will not happen easily. 

In this trusteeship matter we can readily fall 
into a morass which will so entangle us that the 
trusteeship provisions of the Charter will never 
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become operative. Let us frankly admit that the 
Charter provisions are awkward and ambiguous, 
They could give rise to prolonged controversy and 
lead to an impasse. 

The Charter formula for constituting the Trus- 
teeship Council is such that before there can bea 
Trusteeship Council, trusteeship agreements must 
have been concluded with at least three members 
of the United Nations. How are such agreements 
to be reached ? 

The Charter says: “The terms of trusteeship 

. shall be agreed upon by the states directly 
concerned, including the mandatory power in the 
case of territories held under mandate .. . and 
shall be approved as provided for in Articles 88 
and 85”. Articles 83 and 85 call for approval by 
the General Assembly, except that in the case of 
strategic areas the approval shall be by the 
Security Council. 

At the moment there are before us eight pro- 
posed trusteeship agreements, all in relation to 
mandated territory which is not designated as 
strategic. Procedure in relation to these agree- 
ments is certain in at least two respects: First, the 
terms of trusteeship must be agreed to by the man- 
datory power; secondly, the terms of the trustee- 
ship must be approved by the General Assembly, 
presumably by a two-thirds vote. Whether any 
further procedural steps are required, and if so 
what, is a matter of uncertainty. 

In the case of the mandated territories before 
us, are there states other than the mandatory 
whose agreement must be obtained? If so, how 
are these states to be determined and how should 
their agreement be evidenced ? 

It can be contended that in the situations before 
us only the mandatory power is “directly con- 
cerned” within the meaning of the Charter. It is 
true that the Charter uses the plural “states”. But 
this cannot mean that in every case of trusteeship 
more than one state must agree as to the terms of 
trusteeship. If a nation which is sole sovereign 
over certain colonial territory is willing to put 
that territory under trusteeship, on conditions 
agreeable to two-thirds of the General Assembly, 
surely it is entitled todo so. Article 77 (c) speaks 
of “territories voluntarily placed under the sys- 
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tem by states responsible for their administra- 
tion”. Clearly, in these cases the sovereign is 
alone the state “directly concerned”. Therefore, 
the fact that the Charter uses the plural does not 
require us, in every case, to find several states whose 
preliminary agreement must be obtained. The 
word “states” obviously includes the singular as 
well as the plural and the Charter should be inter- 
preted as though it read “the state or states directly 
concerned”. Therefore, it can be powerfully ar- 
gued that where the territory proposed to be placed 
under trusteeship is administered by a single 
sovereign, its agreement is the only agreement re- 
quired as a prelude to Assembly action. 

The American Delegation has concluded not 
only that such interpretation of the Charter is 
legally proper but that it is the fairest and most 
workable interpretation that can be given to the 


Every other interpretation suggested will in- 
volve us in difficulties and delays. For example, it 
could be contended that the phrase “directly con- 
cerned” looks to legal title and that where more 
than one state shares the title it is the agreement 
of those states which must be obtained. 

This would mean, in the case of the former Ger- 
man colonies, that the “states directly concerned” 
would be the “Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers” in whose favor Germany, under article 
119 of the Treaty of Versailles, renounced all her 
rights and titles over her overseas possessions. 
These five Principal Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers were: Great Britain, France, the United 
States, Japan, and Italy. The rights of Japan 
and Italy having been extinguished, Great Britain, 
France, and the United States could claim that, as 
the three remaining effective Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers, they and they alone should be 
considered the “states directly concerned” because 
of their joint title. Probably that claim would 
give rise to argument and delay. 

It could be argued that the Charter test of 
“direct concern” is not legal but practical. Such 
an interpretation would open a vast field for specu- 
lation. Are the five principal powers under the 
United Nations Charter “states directly concerned” 
either because they are permanent members of the 
Security Council or, prospectively, permanent 
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members of the Trusteeship Council? Can states 
claim to be “states directly concerned” because of 
geographic propinquity or because of economic or 
cultural or ethnic ties or perhaps merely because 
they take an interest in the subject? Ifso, what is 
the measuring rod? Is the geographic propin- 
quity only that reflected by common borders, or is 
it enough to be within 100 miles or 1,000 miles of 
the trust territory? Or even 2,500 miles, as one 
delegation has already suggested? How much 
trade is necessary to justify concern on economic 
grounds? How close must be the ethnic and cul- 
tural ties? Such questions do not lend themselves 
to any clear answer. If we assume that they must 
all be answered before the trusteeship system is 
established, then there is great risk that the 
trusteeship system will never be established. 

In the light of these considerations the United 
States Delegation urges that the Assembly, and 
this committee on its behalf, should not become 
involved in all these questions. We prefer a prac- 
tical procedure which, in harmony with the letter 
and spirit of the Charter, will, as quickly as pos- 
sible, permit the establishment of the trusteeship 
system and the giving to the inhabitants of the 
trust territories the benefit of that system. Con- 
cretely, we propose: 


1. That a small subcommittee of this committee 
should be established to consider the draft trustee- 
ship agreements before us and to negotiate on our 
behalf in relation to them; 

2. That all states which are interested be given 
the opportunity promptly to submit to this sub- 
committee and to the mandatory power involved 
their suggestions regarding these proposed trustee- 
ship agreements; 

3. That after hearing such suggestions and after 
consultation with the subcommittee, the manda- 
tory power concerned shall promptly advise the 
subcommittee as to the acceptability of those 
suggestions ; 

4. That the agreements reflecting any such mod- 
ifications shall then be considered by this com- 
mittee and referred by it to the General Assembly 
with the recommendation of this committee, in 
each case, as to approval or disapproval. 


Under this procedure every state which is inter- 
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ested, whether or not technically a state “directly 
concerned”, whether it be large or small, whether 
it be near or far, will have an equal opportunity 
to present its views. All would, however, without 
prejudice to any rights they may possess, now 
forego formal classification as being, or not being, 
states “directly concerned” and would forego for- 
mal signature of the preliminary agreement, ac- 
cepting the verdict of a two-thirds vote of the 
Assembly. 

If any state other than the mandatory power 
is a state “directly concerned”, the United States 
has a strong, and we believe unassailable, case to 
be considered to be such a state. We have an in- 
terest in the title conferred under the treaties of 
Versailles and of Berlin. We are a permanent 
member of the Security Council and will be a 
permanent member of the Trusteeship Council 
when established. We have important economic 
interests in all the mandated areas, and in the case 
of the Australian and New Zealand mandates, and 
perhaps others, we have a concern based upon 
geographic and other considerations. 

The United States, however, is willing to join 
with others in accepting a system of equality and 
not asserting a special position in relation to the 
agreements now before us. We do not want inter- 
minable and inconclusive discussion. Neither do 
we want an interpretation of “states directly con- 
cerned” which might import the veto system into 
the work of the Assembly. Accordingly, the 
United States, without prejudice to its legal rights 
and on the assumption that others will do the 
same, is prepared, in relation to the trusteeship 
agreements now before us, to agree to them in the 
form in which, after an exchange of views, they 
are submitted by the administering authority, 
recommended by this committee and approved by 
two thirds of the Assembly. 

There can be, and doubtless will be, many ear- 
nest opinions with respect to what should be the 
terms of trusteeship agreements. No doubt many 
would like a special position for impressing their 
views. But let us remember that such a special 
position may be of illusory value. For under the 
Charter there can be no trusteeship at all without 
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the agreement of the mandatory power. Let us 
also remember that if there is trustee at all, that ob- 
ligatorily provides the inhabitants of the trust ter. 
ritories with the benefits of the Charter. By it the 
administering authorities are obligated, among 
other things, “to promote the political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement of the in- 
habitants of the trust territories, and their pro- 
gressive development towards self-government or 
independence ... —” Every administering au- 
thority is by the Charter required “to encourage re- 
spect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion ... —” 

No doubt all of us have our ideas as to how these 
objectives should be attained, and all of us would 
like to see our ideas spelled out in the trusteeship 
agreements. The United States Delegation, for 
its part, believes that the agreements now before 
us are susceptible of improvement. We hope that 
the mandatory powers will accept changes which 
might bring them into accord with the views of 
such states as may reasonably claim an interest in 
the subject. But the essential is to establish the 
Trusteeship Council and to make operative those 
basic obligations which are set forth in the Charter. 
We can proceed without excessive insistence upon 
the expression of particular views, knowing that 
the Charter itself deals with the essentials and 
that no one can lawfully subtract one jot or tittle 
from chapter XII of the Charter which will con- 
stitute the overriding constitution for the peoples 
of all the trust territories. 

We believe that history will not judge kindly 
any who take a position which would in fact block 
the establishment of the trusteeship system and its 
grant to dependent peoples of the right to eventual 
self-government or independence. Let us have 
confidence in article XII of the Charter as a con- 
stitution for trusteed areas; let us trust the judg- 
ment of two thirds of the Assembly as to how that 
Charter should be implemented; let us assume the 
good faith of our fellow members who now pro- 
pose trusteeship. Under these conditions this As 
sembly can accomplish one of its most urgent and 
most difficult tasks—that is to establish the trustee 
ship system now. 
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First General Conference of UNESCO 


BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY BENTON'! 


Mr. CuarrMAn: Twelve months have passed, 
since the constitution of UNESCO was drawn up— 
twelve troubled and war-weary months that have 
demonstrated once more the urgent need for under- 
standing among the peoples of the world. We 
here assembled have now reached the solemn but 
hopeful day on which the constitution of 
UNESCO is to be made a living force by a pro- 
gram designed to advance that understanding. To 
the development of that program the Preparatory 
Commission, under the distinguished leadership of 
Dr. Julian Huxley, has contributed many months 
of devoted and fruitful effort. 

As Chairman of the United States Delegation to 
this Conference I can assure you that, although 
UNESCO is as yet but little understood anywhere 
in the world, its hopes and goals have the complete 
and the fervent support of my country and its 
people. 

The United States Congress, in formally ap- 
proving the membership of my country in 
UNESCO, created a United States National Com- 
mission in accordance with the recommendation 
contained in article VII of UNESCO's constitu- 
tion. This Commission is a body unique in Ameri- 
can history. It unites in one assembly spokesmen 
of the arts, sciences, and learned professions; of 
the educational system at all levels; of radio, mo- 
tion pictures, and the press; of the educational in- 
terests of labor and agriculture, and of religious 
bodies; and of many other American groups that 
are now working for the establishment of peace. 

In September the United States Commission met 
for four days of spirited discussion to advise the 
United States Delegation to this conference. My 
hine associates, appointed by President Truman to 
our Delegation here, are all of them members of 
the United States Commission for UNESCO. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a period of history 
that encourages pleasant dreams. Peace will not 
be established by wishful words, no matter how 


eloquent the expression or how noble the senti- 
ments. If UNESCO is to contribute to the peace 
of the world, it must do so through its program of 
education and of scientific and cultural exchanges. 
This program must be soundly conceived, boldly 
planned, and energetically executed. This pro- 
gram must look toward the decade ahead and not 
merely towards this year and next year. 

On what principles should such a program be 
based ? 

First, its primary goal must be a firm peace built 
on genuine understanding among the peoples of 
the world. Let me quote from the report submit- 
ted by the United States National Commission to 
the Department of State: “UNESCO is not con- 
ceived of as an international undertaking to pro- 
mote education and science and culture as ends in 
themselves, but rather through education, science 
and culture, to advance the peace of the world. 
The American Delegation should support those 
proposals for action which give promise of ad- 
vancing directly and significantly the cause of 
peace through understanding.” 

Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, the Ameri- 
can Delegation accepts this principle as formu- 
lated by its National Commission. This principle 
would affect the structure as well as the spirit of 
UNESCO. This principle would minimize the 
danger that UNESCO will develop into a loose 
federation of specialized groups, each pursuing 
its own interest on the quite human assumption 
that each holds a master key to world understand- 
ing. This is a very real danger. We must not 
emerge from this conference as a series of special 
interest groups labeled “creative arts”, “natural 
sciences”, “mass media”, and so forth, insulated 
from each other and competing or “logrolling” 
for attention and a share of the budget. 


1Address made at the First General Conference of 
UNESCO at Paris on Nov. 23, 1946 and released to the 
press on the same date. Mr. Benton is Chairman of the 
American Delegation. 
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Specialized skills and interests should be placed 
in the service of the common cause—the cause of 
peace through understanding. Each in its own 
field must seek to stimulate interchange on a world 
scale; but the common cause must not be subordi- 
nated to the service of any special field or any 
group of fields. 

Thus, my first principle is an integrating prin- 
ciple to protect us against the divisive forces that 
beset us. I suggest that UNESCO be organized 
around its great central unifying objective rather 
than on the many foundations of the various dis- 
ciplines and fields of knowledge into which its 
intellectual resources are divided. The channels 
through which it will act will themselves exert an 
integrating influence upon its activities. These 
channels seem to me to be three in number. First, 
we have the traditional role of formal education ; 
secondly, the emerging role of scientific and cul- 
tural exchanges, in which the Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation bravely pioneered, and 
thirdly, the new and relatively unexplored field of 
mass education at the adult level. Through these 
three channels we can perhaps best integrate the 
efforts of the specialists and focus them upon the 
common goal. 

This, then, is the first principle: to concentrate 
our efforts upon our primary objective—the build- 
ing of peace through understanding among the 
peoples of the world. 

My second principle is that the means employed 
by UNESCO should be adapted to the end I have 
outlined. Let me quote again from the report of 
the United States National Commission: “In the 
opinion of the National Commission the résponsi- 
bility of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization in the present 
crisis is so great and so pressing that the Organ- 
ization should not hesitate to employ any proper 
means, however novel or however costly, which 
give promise of success. UNESCO is itself a new 
agency, daring in purpose and novel in structure. 
The means it employs should be appropriate to its 
nature. It must serve as the cutting edge for in- 
ternational action.” 

I shall cite as a prime example of a means ap- 
propriate to its nature the mass education of the 
peoples of the world. This goal can only be 
achieved in the world as a whole through the mod- 
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ern instruments of mass communications—the 
modern press, the radio, and the motion picture, 
Because these new instruments of world communi- 
cation have been vulgarized on occasion and have 
even been perverted and misused for mass decep- 
tion does not mean that they cannot be employed, 
by those who wish so to employ them, for the high 
purposes of knowledge and truth. The use of 
such instruments for mass education is little un- 
derstood by many of the world’s scholars and intel- 
lectuals. The first sentence of the UNESCO con- 
stitution states that it is in the minds of men that 
the defenses of peace must be constructed. We in 
the American Delegation understand that to mean 
all men, not merely elite groups with special train- 
ing. 

Scholars and scientists and philosophers and 
artists are the sources and wellsprings of the 
world’s culture. We can no longer wait upon slow 
seepage to bring their work to the masses of man- 
kind. The ordinary men and women of the world 
are athirst for knowledge. Their stride is the 
stride of a giant. They will march surely as they 
have the knowledge or blindly as they lack it. 

As vice president of the University of Chicago 
for eight years I saw that the riches of human 
learning need not—indeed cannot and must not— 
be the hoard and the monopoly of the few. I 
learned that without sacrifices of intellectual in- 
tegrity it is possible to reach millions of ordinary 
men and women by the new instruments of com- 
munication, and to provide them with stimulus 
to thought and intelligent action. Here is the 
great educational challenge of the future—for 
UNESCO and for all of us. 

The task UNESCO faces is a staggering one. 
It is a grim fact that more than half the people 
of the world are living under some degree of 
political censorship. It is a grim fact that more 
than half the earth’s population—and not the 
same half—is illiterate. 

The hopeful side of the picture is that men every- 
where have an innate yearning for understanding. 
Further, they have the capacity to achieve it. The 
anthropologists have demonstrated that, biologi- 
cally, all races and peoples have in roughly equal 
measure the same potentialities for understand- 
ing and for creative work. Men have struggled 
for centuries to bring into being the ideal of po- 
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litical democracy ; the streets of this beautiful city 
have run red for that ideal. More recently men 
have struggled for economic democracy. I propose 
for UNESCO the developement of means adequate 
to a third goal—the goal of cultural democracy ; 
the opportunity for all to share in the ideas and 
the knowledge that will enable them to partici- 
pate intelligently in the affairs of the world com- 
munity. 

UNESCO does not believe and cannot believe 
that peace is to be obtained through the intellectual 
and cultural subjugation of the world by any 
single political philosophy or through the con- 
version of the world to any single religious faith. 
UNESCO is founded on the belief that neither 
the forced unification of the world of the spirit 
nor the forced standardization of the world of 
the mind can give men peace, but only a world 
democracy of mind as well as spirit. Cultural 
democracy implies cultural integrity, as true polit- 
ical democracy implies the freedom of the per- 
son and his personal integrity and self-respect. 
The cultural democracy which UNESCO pro- 
poses is a democracy of mind and spirit in which 
every culture shall be free to live and develop in 
itself and in the great community to common 
culture. Free men do not fear ideas; free men 
are not afraid of thought; free men are eager to 
confront the differences and rich varieties that life 
presents, and to determine for themselves the 
things they take as true. This, from the begin- 
ning, has been the path of freedom. 

This brings me to my third and last principle: 
the scope of our program, over the years ahead, 
must be proportioned to the task. 

It might be argued that the goal for UNESCO 
is impossible of attainment within the significant 
future; that the task is so immense that UNESCO 
can make only a minor contribution to it, scarcely 
decisive in the issue of war and peace. 

My answer again is to direct attention to the 
hew means at the disposal of the cultural forces of 
the world. 

One hundred years ago Horace Mann, a great 
pioneer of American education, was establishing 
the common school system of Massachusetts. The 
system he founded became the model for public 
education throughout the 48 States. It was harder 
for Horace Mann to travel from Boston to Pitts- 
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field, about a hundred miles away, than it was 
for the American Delegates to this Conference to 
fly from Washington to Paris. It was far harder 
for Horace Mann to communicate with Pittsfield 
than it is for the president of Harvard University 
to talk to the Minister of Education in China. 
The despair one feels in thinking of the immen- 
sity of UNESCO’s tremendous responsibilities is 
mitigated when we think of instruments now at 
our disposal. In fact, if the ideas which we 
espouse here are as dynamic as were those of 
Horace Mann, there is no reason for despair. 

Thus my fears for UNESCO are not the lack 
of instruments or the absence of interest or capac- 
ity on the part of ordinary people everywhere. 
My fears are that we ourselves, we of UNESCO, 
will not set our sights high enough for the long 
range; that the leaders of our nations will not 
perceive the true potentialities of UNESCO; and 
that the financial and political support accorded 
UNESCO will not permit us to proportion our 
program to the job ahead of us. 

I do not now propose, however, an expansion 
of the budget advanced by the Secretariat of the 
Preparatory Commission. In fact, it may well 
be advisable to scale the first year’s expenditures 
downward. 

War has left its historic wake of destruction, 
hunger, and disease. The world is now struggling 
back toward physical and financial health. We 
must not risk the foundering of the United Na- 
tions and or its specialized agencies by asking na- 
tions to assume heavy new financial burdens at 
a moment when many of them do not have the re- 
sources to subsist and rebuild. Neither should we 
risk devitalizing this great enterprise by making 
it largely the responsibility of a few nations. 

The coming year, I think we are agreed, should 
be a year of exploring and planning—planning 
accompanied by the launching of a small number 
of crucial projects, which will clearly demonstrate 
the worth and the significance of our undertaking. 
This year of planning will bring further clarifica- 
tion of purposes, will serve as a laboratory for our 
own experience and for demonstration to our peo- 
ples of some of the kinds of things we can accom- 
plish. 

But of one thing we must be careful: the budget 
for 1947 must not be regarded by our governments 
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or our peoples as establishing the norm for future 
years; I suggest we present the 1947 budget as a 
fledgling budget. If we think of it as the fledg- 
ling that indeed it is, while we test our wings and 
plan our course of flight, this will prepare our 
governments for the more costly projects that 
UNESCO must embrace when the world emerges 
from this period of struggle for subsistence. Fu- 
ture budgets must be scaled to the magnitude of 
UNESCO’s opportunities and to the promise of 
UNESCO's organization as it grows in strength. 

As understanding develops throughout the 
world, the unproductive cost of armaments can 
and must come down. The combined budgets of 
all nations for their military and naval establish- 
ments for this year is, I would guess, at least ten 
thousand times the size of any budget now con- 
templated for UNESCO. In each country the 
military establishment is an unproductive drain 
on the economy as is a fire-insurance premium an 
unproductive expenditure for a home-owner. 
When his fire-insurance premium becomes un- 
bearably large, the home-owner seeks ways to re- 
duce it by reducing the risk of fire. 

To the world citizenry UNESCO is a vehicle 
through which the risk of fire can be reduced. 
Surely it is good business to put money into 
UNESCO when the risk against which we are 
protecting ourselves is war. 

UNESCO has been called into existence to serve 
all the peoples of the world, without distinction of 
race or nationality, sex or language or economic 
condition. I trust that the day is near at hand 
when all nations will have taken their place as 
members of this organization. 

UNESCO belongs to the people and not to the 
scholars and intellectuals, though the opportunity 
for leadership is theirs. The people will ask one 
question: What is UNESCO doing for peace? 
The people will not accept excuses. If we offer 
such, they will merely ignore us. 

Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, to help 
make peace: that is the task of UNESCO. It is 
the hardest, longest, largest task that men can 
undertake. Peace cannot be built by little men, 
with a little money, in a little way. UNESCO 
needs strong men and bold men. To those who are 
strong and bold for peace the people will not deny 
the backing they need. The people will give their 
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support and far more. They will give their devo- 
tion, their hearts, and their minds. 

The military experts have said there is no de- 
fense against the weapons of modern war. They 
are right. There is no military defense. But 
there is another, a greater defense, which is not 
military. The people have sent us here to build it, 
That defense must be built by us and, as the con- 
stitution of UNESCO declares, it must be built 
in the minds of men. It must be built in the minds 
of all men—everywhere. 





Foreign Relations Papers—Continued from page 985 
The United States was one of 42 signatories to a 
multilateral treaty on limiting manufacture and 
regulating distribution of narcotic drugs. A re- 
quest by the Afghanistan Government for nego- 
tiation of a treaty establishing official relations 
was considered “premature” because the United 
States had not yet recognized that Government. 
The United States and Canada agreed that prog- 
ress on drafting of a treaty for development of the 
St. Lawrence waterway “would be more definitely 
assured by direct and verbal exchange of views” 
between the two Governments. <A provisional com- 
mercial agreement between the United States and 
Chile was effected by an exchange of notes. 

Of interest to students of international law are 
replies by the Department of State to inquiries on 
the following subjects: immunity of foreign states 
from suits in Federal and State courts; repre- 
sentation of the United States before foreign 
courts; definition of a commercial attaché; infor- 
mation whether such an official is entitled to diplo- 
matic immunity. 

Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1931, volume I, was compiled by 
William F. Cargo, Victor J. Farrar, Gustave A. 
Nuermberger, John Gilbert Reid, and William R. 
Willoughby under the direction of E. Wilder 
Spaulding, Chief of the Division of Research and 
Publication, and E. R. Perkins, Editor of the 
Foreign Relations Volumes. Copies of volume I 
(cix, 961 pp.) will be available shortly and may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, for $2.75 
each. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings’ 





In Session as of November 24, 1946 
Far Eastern Commission . 


United Nations: 
Security Council . 
Military Staff Committee 
Commission on Atomic Energy . 


UNRRA-Intergovernmental Committee on " Refegses (IGCR) 


Joint Planning Committee. 
General Assembly . 
Telecommunications Advisory Conmntines 


German External Property Negotiations with Portugal (Safehaven) . 


PICAO: 
Interim Council 


Divisional 
Meteorological Division . 
Communications Division . 


International Conference on Trade and Employment: First Meeting 
of the Preparatory Committee. 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan . 


FAO: Preparatory Commission To Study World Food Board Pro- 
posals 


Council of Foreign Ministers . 
IARA: Meetings on Conflicting Custodial Claims. 


UNESCO: 
“Month” Exhibition . 
General Conference . 


ILO: Industrial Committee on Textiles: Brussels. . 


International Whaling Conference . 


Scheduled for November 1946 - January 1947 


ILO: Industrial Committee on Building, Civil Engineering and Pub- 
lic Works 


Rubber Study Group Meeting . 





Washington 


Lake Success . 

Lake Success . 

Lake Success . 

Washington and Lake 
Success 

Flushing Meadows 

Lake Success. . 


Lisbon 


Montreal 


Montreal 
Montreal 


London . 


Washington . 
Washington . 


New York . 


Brussels . 


Paris 
Paris 


Washington 





Brussels . 


.| The Hague. 


1 Calendar prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 








February 26 


March 25 
March 25 
June 14 
July 25 


October 23 
November 10 


September 3 


September 4— 
November 18 


October 29-November 26 
November 19 


October 15 


October 24 
October 28 


November 4 


November 6 


November-December 
November 19- 
December 10 (tentative) 


.| November 16-25 


November 20 


November 25—December 3 


November 25-30 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





PICAO: 
Divisional 
Search and Rescue Division 
Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control Practices Division. . . 
Pespomnel Licensing Division. 2... 1 6 se tt whee te 
Aeronautical Maps and Charts Division 


2 oe ae oe ae es oe oe oe ee ee ee oe, Ma fhe 


i a ee on an on ee 


United Nations: 
Economic and Social Council 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs. .......-+++-eee-e 
Drafting Committee of International Trade Organization, Pre- 
paratory Committee 
Economic and Employment Commission. ...... 


EE eT ae ee ee oe eee eee 


Subcommission on Economic Reconstruction. . . . 


Human Rights Commission 


oe b)2, o's eo es © FF 6 8 wo 4 2 SS 8 4 


Population Commission 


Meeting of Postal Experts 
Meeting of Governmental Experts on Passport and Frontier For- 
malities 
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Inter-American Commission of Women: Fifth Annual Assembly . . 


UNRRA Council, Sixth Session 


Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees (IGCR): Sixth Plenary 
Session 


Meeting of Medical and Statistical Commissions of Inter-American 
Committee on Social Security 


Twelfth Pan American Sanitary Conference. 


Second Pan American Conference on Sanitary Education 





Montreal. . 2.6 eo « 
Montreal. . 1.10 ss 
a 
Montreal 


Lake Success. .... 
Lake Success. ... . 


Lake Success. .... 
Lake Success. . .. . 
re 
Lake Success. . ... 


Lake Success. .... 


New York 
Geneva 


it Ce. a oe 


Washington 
Washington... .... 
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November 26 
December 3 
January 7 
January 14 


November 27 

January 20-February 28 
(tentative) 

January 20-February 5 
(tentative) 

January 20-February 5 
(tentative) 

January 27—February 13 
(tentative) 

January 27—February 11 
(tentative) 

January 27—February 11 
(tentative) 

December 10 

January 14-29 


December 2-12 
December 10 
December 16 


January 6-11 


January 12-24 
January 12-24 





Activities and Developments» 


UNRRA Council: Sixth Session 


[Released to the press by UNRRA November 20] 


The sixth session of the UNRRA Council will be 
held in Washington, D. C., it was announced No- 
vember 20 at UNRRA headquarters in Washing- 
ton. The session will open on December 10 at the 
Shoreham Hotel. A brief session is planned deal- 
ing with policy questions, including the transfer of 
certain UNRRA functions to other international 
agencies. The agenda will be adopted at the open- 


ing meeting. 
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International Whaling Conference: First Plenary Session 
ADDRESS BY ACTING SECRETARY ACHESON! 


I am very pleased to have this opportunity of 
welcoming you here today on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America. 

The convening of this International Whaling 
Conference is gratifying not only because it marks 
an advance in international cooperative effort in 
whale conservation but also because it illustrates 
increasing cooperation among the nations in the 
solution of international conservation problems. 

The work of this Conference is, first, to provide 
for the coordination and codification of existent 
regulations and, second, to establish effective ad- 
ministrative machinery for the modification of 
these regulations from time to time in the future 
as conditions may require. 

Previous conferences have recognized that there 
is an urgent need to establish permanent inter- 
national machinery to deal with whaling questions 
and to avoid the frequent formal international 
conferences and protocols which have character- 
ied the history of whaling regulations. The 
United States proposals for a permanent whaling 
commission and for codification of existing regu- 
lations are a manifestation of the recognized need 
to place whale conservation on a permanent basis. 
These proposals have been presented to you as a 
basis for your deliberations at this Conference. 

While the immediate task of this Conference 
is primarily of an administrative character in 
establishing the long-range machinery for regu- 
lation, the broad objectives of whale conservation 
must be constantly borne in mind. In wide per- 
spective, all of the nations of the world have re- 
sponsibility and interest in maintaining and de- 
veloping the whale stocks. These whale stocks 
are a truly international resource in that they 
belong to no single nation nor to a group of na- 
tions, but rather they are the wards of the entire 
world. It is true that the whalers of only a few 
nations have, during any one period, chosen to 
exploit this common resource. It has not been so 


long since this country was the primary exploiter 
of the world’s stocks, and I must admit that I 
look back with regret to the fact that the world 
in that era did not take its conservation responsi- 
bilities more seriously. 

Whale conservation must be an international 
endeavor, and it is our hope that each nation, what- 
ever its direct or indirect interest in whaling, will 
ultimately participate actively in the great task 
of fostering and developing this common resource. 

As I turn this meeting over to you, I do so with no 
question as to the outcome. You are not new to 
this problem of whale conservation and develop- 
ment—many of you are authors of this program— 
most of you have worked closely together for many 
years in striving toward the best possible means for 
preserving international whale stocks, and all of 
you are here with similar purpose and similar 
aims. 

May I then wish you great success in the work of 
this Conference and a pleasant stay here. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Consular Offices 


The American Mission at Tirana, Albania, was 
closed on November 15, 1946. 


Diplomatic Office 


The American Mission at New Delhi, India, was 
raised to an Embassy on November 1, 1946. 


1Made at the opening plenary session of the Inter- 
national Whaling Conference at Washington on Nov. 20, 
1946 and released to the press on the same date. 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


United States Accepts Membership in 
Provisional Maritime Consultative 
Council 


[Released to the press November 21] 

The Government of the United States is notify- 
ing the Government of the United Kingdom of its 
acceptance of membership in the Provisional Mari- 
time Consultative Council, the Department of 
State announced on November 21. 

Notification to the British Government of the 
acceptance is in accord with the procedure deter- 
mined at the second session of the United Maritime 
Consultative Council which was held in Washing- 
ton October 24-30, 1946.1 

The Provisional Maritime Consultative Council 
was organized at the Washington meeting as an 
interim group pending the establishment of a per- 
manent world maritime organization that can be 
integrated with the United Nations. The United 
Maritime Consultative Council became non-exist- 
ent as of October 31, 1946. 

At the close of its Washington meeting, the 
United Maritime Consultative Council sent a tele- 
gram to the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions stating that it had agreed to recommend to its 
member governments the establishment, through 
the machinery of United Nations, of a permanent 
international shipping organization within a de- 
fined scope. 

Representatives of the following nations were 
present at the Washington sessions: 


Australia, Brazil, Belgium, Canada, Chile, Den- 
mark, France, Greece, India, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom, and United States. 


U.S. Delegation to Industrial Com- 
mittee on Building, Civil Engineering 
and Public Works of ILO 


[Released to the press November 22] 


The Secretary of State announced on Novem- 
ber 22 that the President has approved the com- 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 6, 1946, p. 631; and Nov. 3, p. 816. 
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position of the United States Delegation to at. 
tend the meeting of the Industrial Committee on 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works 
of the International Labor Organization. These 
nominations were submitted by the Secretary of 
State upon the recommendation of the Secretary 
of Labor, Lewis B. Schwellenbach. This meeting 
is scheduled to be held in Brussels, Belgium, No- 
vember 25 to December 3, 1946. 

The other countries scheduled to participate 
are: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
India, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Po- 
land, Sweden, Switzerland, Union of South 
Africa, and United Kingdom. This meeting 
stems from the policy inaugurated by the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labor Office in 
January 1945 of establishing seven major Indus- 
trial Committees for the purpose of paying closer 
attention to the individual industries and thus 
implementing the previously evolved general prin- 
ciples governing labor standards and social policy 
on an individual industry basis. In line with these 
objectives the ILO has already held the initial 
meetings of five of the Industrial Committees: 
Coal Mining, Inland Transport, Iron and Steel, 
Metal Trades, and Textiles, in all of which the 
United States Government was represented by 
complete delegations. As in the case of the previ- 
ously held committee meetings, the first session of 
the Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee is expected to be largely organ- 
izational in character and to lend itself to prelim- 
inary explorations into the fields of social policy 
in which future international cooperation in the 
world’s construction industries may be undertaken. 

The composition of the United States Delegation 
is as follows: 


REPRESENTING THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Members 

Robert J. Myers, Manpower Division, Office of Military 
Government for Germany (U. S.) ; Assistant Com- 
missioner Designate, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Winchester E. Reynolds, Commissioner of Public 
Buildings, Federal Works Agency, Washington, D.0. 


Advisers 
Herman Byer, Acting Chief, Employment and Occupa- 


(Continued on page 1022) 
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Czechoslovakia Provides for Compensation of Claimants 


Under Nationalization Program ' 


[Released to the press November 20] 

The Czechoslovak Republic is now publishing 
from time to time in its official gazette, the Uredni 
List, the names and addresses of all enterprises 
taken over pursuant to the four nationalization 
decrees signed October 25, 1945. The decrees pro- 
vide that compensation will be made to all persons 
or legal corporations except those who engaged in 
activities against the sovereignty, independence, 
integrity, democratic constitution, safety, or de- 
fense of the Czechoslovak Republic. All claimants 
must prove that they do not come within these 
classifications. There is some possibility that pro 
rata compensation may be given innocent stock- 
holders. The assets and liabilities of nationalized 
enterprises are determined as of January 1, 1946, 
and compensation therefor will be based on the 
oficial prices of October 27, 1945. However, if 
these are not available, the price will be established 
by official valuation after deducting liabilities. 
Compensation claims for nationalized enterprises 
may now be filed directly with Department IV of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. For the claim- 
ant’s convenience only, the Department of State 
will act as transmitting agent for filing such claims. 
At present there is no time limit for such filing. 
Claims should be in sextuplicate (an original and 
five copies). Claimants sending their claims di- 
rectly to Czechoslovakia should mail one copy to 
the Department of State. 

In addition to an indication that claimants do 
hot come within the classifications mentioned 
above, claims should include: (1) evidence of 
claimant’s American nationality ; naturalized indi- 
viduals should specify certificate number, date, and 
place of naturalization, and request the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service at Philadelphia, 


Pa., to furnish evidence thereof for transmission 
with their claim; (2) a full description of the 
property in question, its location and clear proof 
of title thereto, including a statement of the time 
and manner of the acquisition of claimant’s own- 
ership or other interest therein; (3) evidence of 
the nature and extent of any non-American inter- 
est in the property, if known; and (4) a detailed 
itemized statement of the assets and liabilities on 
January 1, 1946 and their value based, if known, 
on prices of October 27, 1945 together with proper 
and sufficient evidence thereof. 

Documentary evidence should consist of original 
documents or certified copies of originals and affi- 
davits to support every essential allegation. Doc- 
uments filed as evidence should be numbered con- 
secutively and cited by number immediately after 
the allegations in support of which the documents 
are filed. 

When a claimant is represented by an attorney in 
Czechoslovakia, the latter should have a power of 
attorney evidencing his authority to act in such 
capacity. If such representation is desired, the 
Department will, upon request, furnish a list of 
attorneys which it has received from the chambers 
of lawyers for Bohemia, Moravia-Silesia, and Slo- 
vakia, and the claimant may communicate directly 
with the attorney selected. It should be clearly 
understood that the Department of State can not 
assume responsibility for the attorneys selected, the 
preparation of claims, or the obtaining of appro- 
priate evidence in support of allegations. 

The procedures above outlined are only for 


*An article on the nationalization program in Czecho- 
slovakia will appear in the BULLETIN of Dec. 8, 1946. 
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claims under the nationalization laws and do not 
purport to cover cases of property requisitioned or 
otherwise taken by the Government. 

The following enterprises were nationalized by 
the above-mentioned Czechoslovak decrees: 


(a) All private insurance interests; joint stock 
companies engaged in banking and financial trans- 
actions (joint stock banks); certain mines and 
mining enterprises, power plants, and installations 
(with few exceptions) ; numerous enterprises of 
the chemical and pharmaceutical industries; sugar 
factories and refineries; industrial distilleries and 
spirit refineries; breweries with a 1937 output of 
more than 150,000 hectoliters of beer ; certain enter- 
prises of the armament industry; certain iron, 
steel, and non-ferrous metal works and steel-roll- 
ing mills; certain rolling, pressing, and drawing- 
mills; enterprises for cellulose manufacture; 
gramaphone record factories; flour mills having a 
capacity of at least 60 tons of grain a day on Octo- 
ber 27, 1945, and enterprises for the manufacture 
of veneer and plywood and two types of glass works 
existing on that date; 

(6) The following enterprises having the aver- 
age number of employees set after their names 
between the dates indicated : 


(1) Between January 1, 1938 and January 1, 


1940, those enterprises producing porcelain for 
industrial use and asbestos cement goods—150; 
margarine factories—150; sawmills—150; print. 
ing textiles—200; paper mills—300; sawmills con. 
nected with woodworking industries and inde. 
pendent factories of woodenware—300; certain 
spinning mills for cotton, worsted yarn, woolen 
yarn, flax, jute, and artificial fibers—400; certain 
weaving mills for wool, silk, and artificial fibers 
and enterprises manufacturing carpets, blankets, 
lace, galloons, hosiery, and knitwear—400; certain 
spinning mills reclaiming textile waste, factories 
making thread and yarn—400; cotton-weaving 
mills—500; clothing industry—500; chocolate and 
sweets factories—500. 

(2) Between July 1, 1938 and July 1, 1940, those 
enterprises basically producing building and in- 
dustrial ceramics, glazed tiles, porcelain and lime, 
quarrying of limestone—150; brickworks—200. 

(3) Between January 1, 1939 and January 1, 
1941, those enterprises manufacturing artificial 
leather and leather goods—400. 

(4) Between January 1, 1942 and January 1, 
1944, foundries of pig iron, wrought iron, steel, 
and non-ferrous metals—400; metallurgical in- 
dustry, electrical engineering, precision tool mak- 
ing, and optical instruments enterprises—500. 


U.S.-—Czechoslovak Agreement on Commercial Policy 


and Compensation Claims 


[Released to the press November 21] 
On November 14, 1946 identical notes were ex- 
changed between the Ambassador of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Dr. Juraj Slavik, and Acting Secretary 
Acheson, embodying an agreement between the 
Government of Czechoslovakia and the Govern- 
ment of the United States concerning commercial 
policy, compensation for nationalized properties, 
and related matters. This agreement marks the 
culmination of discussions on these matters carried 
on in Washington between representatives of the 
two Governments. The text of the United States 
note follows: 
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EXCELLENCY : 

The Government of the United States expresses 
its satisfaction at the successful conclusion of the 
discussions with the Government of Czechoslo- 
vakia concerning commercial policy, compensation 
for nationalized properties and related matters of 
mutual interest in furthering the economic rela 
tions between their two countries. These discus 
sions have resulted in agreement by the two 
Governments on the following matters: 


1. The two Governments affirm their continued 
support of the principles set forth in Article VI 
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of the Mutual Aid Agreement of July 11, 1942; 
and reiterate their desire to achieve the elimination 
of all forms of discriminatory treatment in inter- 
national commerce, and the reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers. 

2. The Government of Czechoslovakia is in ac- 
cord with the general tenor of the “Proposals for 
Expansion of World Trade and Employment” re- 
cently transmitted to the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia by the Government of the United States. 
Pending the conclusion of the negotiations at the 
general international conference on trade and em- 
ployment contemplated by the “Proposals”, the two 
Governments declare it to be their policy to abstain 
from adopting new measures which would preju- 
dice the objectives of the conference. 

3. The two Governments share the view that the 
conduct of international trade through the mech- 
anism of bilateral barter, clearing, and similar 
agreements is generally not compatible with the 
maximization of benefits deriving from trade or 
with the goal of eliminating trade discrimination. 
The Government of Czechoslovakia has expressed 
the view, however, that the use of such agreement 
during the postwar transition period has been 
necessary, but it will direct its efforts to their 
abandonment and a return to multilateralism at 
the earliest possible date. 

4. The Government of Czechoslovakia has de- 
dared that it must maintain a system of import 
and export controls during the postwar transition 
period in order to safeguard the equilibrium of its 
balance of payments while seeking to achieve in 
an orderly way its plan of economic reconstruction. 
The Government of Czechoslovakia will adminis- 
ter the issuance of import licenses without dis- 
crimination as among foreign sources of supply as 
soon as Czechoslovakia possesses or is able to ob- 
tain sufficient free foreign exchange so that it is 
no longer necessary for her to make her purchases 
within the limits of bilateral trade and financial 
agreements. 

5. If the Government of either country estab- 
lishes or maintains a monopoly or enterprise for 
the importation, exportation, purchase, sale, dis- 
tribution or production of any article, or grants 
exclusive privileges to any enterprise to import, 
export, purchase, sell, distribute or produce any 
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article, such monopoly or enterprise shall accord 
to the commerce of the other country fair and 
equitable treatment in respect of its purchases of 
articles the growth, produce or manufacture of 
foreign countries and its sales of articles destined 
for foreign countries. To this end the monopoly 
or enterprise shall, in making such purchases or 
sales of any article, be influenced solely by con- 
siderations, such as price, quality, marketability, 
transportation and terms of purchase or sale, 
which would ordinarily be taken into account by a 
private commercial enterprise interested solely in 
purchasing or selling such article on the most 
favorable terms. 

6. The two Governments express their inten- 
tion at the earliest practicable date to enter into 
negotiations looking toward the conclusion of a 
comprehensive treaty of friendship and commerce 
which will regulate to their mutual satisfaction 
economic relations between the two countries. 
Meanwhile the two Governments have taken 
cognizance of the fact that each continues to ac- 
cord to articles the growth, produce or manufac- 
ture of the other unconditional most-favored- 
nation treatment with respect to customs duties, 
the rules and formalities of customs, and the tax- 
ation, sale, distribution, and use within its terri- 
tory of such articles consistent with provisions of 
the former trade agreement between the two coun- 
tries dated March 7, 1938.? 

7. The Government of the United States and 
the Government of Czechoslovakia will make ade- 
quate and effective compensation to nationals of 
one country with respect to their rights or inter- 
ests in properties which have been or may be na- 
tionalized or requisitioned by the Government of 
the other country. In this connection, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has noted with satisfac- 
tion that negotiations concerning compensation on 
account of such claims will shortly begin in Praha. 

8. The two Governments agree to afford each 
other adequate opportunity for consultation re- 
garding the matters mentioned above, and the 
Government of Czechoslovakia, recognizing that 
it is the normal practice of the Government of the 


1 Executive Agreement Series 261. 
? Executive Agreement Series 147. 
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United States to make public comprehensive in- 
formation concerning its international economic 
relations, agrees to make available to the Govern- 
ment of the United States full information, similar 
in scope and character to that normally made 
public by the United States, concerning the inter- 
national economic relations of Czechoslovakia. 
The Government of the United States will be 
pleased to receive from the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia a statement confirming its understanding 


of this agreement reached by the two Govern. 
ments. 
Accept [ete. j 


The note from the Ambassador of Czechoslo- 
vakia confirms the Government of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s understanding of the agreement reached 
by the two Governments. The substance of the 
Czechoslovak note is identical with that of the 
United States note. 


World Air Transport: Development of United States Policy 


BY GARRISON NORTON! 


I am not here to discuss the security aspects of 
world air transport. But I think you will all 
agree that the social and economic effects of mass 
world air transport would be so beneficial as to 
constitute a long step in the direction of world 
security. “Iron curtains”, and all they stand for, 
are the greatest threat to security today. The 
peoples of the world must get to know each other, 
just as the good citizens here present know each 
other, or we shall perish. 

Therefore, I can quote to you from a resolution 
adopted by our Government and that of the United 
Kingdom at Bermuda last February, as the expres- 
sion of what I call our “Number One Policy” in the 
field of world air transport:? “. . . the two Gov- 
ernments desire to foster and encourage the widest 
possible distribution of the benefits of air travel for 
the general good of mankind at the cheapest rates 
consistent with sound economic principles; and to 
stimulate international air travel as a means of 
promoting friendly understanding and good will 
among peoples... ” 

In a moment I shall return to the Bermuda 
agreement, but I want to emphasize that the policy 
just expressed has been formulating in our Gov- 
ernment for some years and has been developed in 


* Made before the Cincinnati Rotary Club on Nov. 21, 
1946 and released to the press on the same date. Mr. 
Norton is Director of the Office of Transport and Com- 
munications, Department of State. 

* BULLETIN of Apr. 7, 1946, p. 585. 
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full acceptance of the doctrine that every country 
has complete and exclusive sovereignty over the 
air-space above its territory. For example, what 
I have described as our “Number One Policy” 
wrought a fundamental change in our attitude as 
to the manner in which our foreign air carriers 
could arrange for routes and landing rights in the 
territories of other countries. Under the Foreign 
Air Mail Act of 1928, our airlines made their own 
arrangements with foreign governments, prima- 
rily for the reason that these governments had no 
interest in engaging in international air transport 
at that time. However, with the growing impor- 
tance of air transport, more and more of these 
countries realized that they did want to enter this 
field themselves. In recent years virtually all of 
them have demanded reciprocal rights. Since it 
is of course impossible for a private American air- 
line to grant the right for a foreign airline to enter 
this country, there was a tendency even at this 
early date toward shifting negotiations to an in- 
tergovernmental level. Much thought was given 
to this problem by the Congress, the Department 
of State, and the Department of Commerce. The 
record of hearings before House and Senate com- 
mittees clearly shows that Senators and Congress- 
men, as well as administration officials, were fully 
aware of the remarkable pioneering job done by 
our first international flag carriers. But it is 
equally clear from the record that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of these gentlemen believed the time 
had come, in the interest of the policy above out- 
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lined, to put a stop to the private negotiation of 
international civil air rights. 

The most important step taken by our Govern- 
ment in this direction was the passage in 1938 of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. Section 2 of that Act 
voices much of the policy I have just quoted to you. 
Section 801 puts control over international aviation 
in the hands of the President, and section 802 
makes it clear that the State Department, in any 
negotiations with foreign governments for the 
establishment of air routes and services, must con- 
sult with the Civil Aeronautics Board. This Act, 
while it authorizes the State Department to negoti- 
ate international air agreements, does not prohibit 
private individuals or corporations from conclud- 
ing similar contracts with foreign powers, al- 
though section 1102 implies that the Board may 
veto such contracts. 

The Transportation Act of 1940 further 
strengthened the role of Government in negotia- 
tion of international civil air rights and led to an 
important opinion of the Attorney General in 
which he more precisely delineated the Board’s 
duties and responsibilities in this field. The final 
step occurred in 1943, when the Department of 
State and the Civil Aeronautics Board issued a 
joint statement in which it was made clear that 
henceforth the Department of State would conduct 
with foreign governments such negotiation for 
new or additional rights as might be determined 
to be desirable as a result of collaboration between 
the Department and the Board. 

Our Government had arrived at this position 
none too soon. War had accelerated the develop- 
ment of world aviation to an incredible degree. 
Our Army was transporting four million passen- 
gers across the Atlantic. Our technicians had 
girdled the globe with a system of airports and 
radio aids to air navigation similar to what we 
had already achieved in the United States. Mass 
world air transport was within easy reach. Even 
to those of us who had been associated with avia- 
tion for many years, this development was aston- 
ishing. My first round trip across the Atlantic in a 
C-54, stopping at Army fields in Newfoundland, 
the Azores, and Iceland, seeing the heavily loaded 
planes arrive and depart with fresh troops and 
wounded men, was an experience I shall never for- 
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get. An international civil-aviation conference, 
even in wartime, had become an obvious necessity. 
Our Government took the lead in inviting the other 
states to such a conference in Chicago. 

From that conference, held in November and 
December 1944 and attended by representatives 
of 54 nations, emerged the basic pattern of world 
aviation under which the majority of nations are 
proceeding today. The conference accepted with- 
out question the doctrine of “sovereignty of air- 
space” and the policy of “dealing at governmental 
level” which I have just mentioned; in fact 
those are foundation-stones in the structures built 
at Chicago. But the conference, reflecting the 
rapid advance in world aviation, went much fur- 
ther than that; it tackled the problem of approach- 
ing multilaterally the various aspects of interna- 
tional civil air transport.” 

This multilateral approach proved successful in 
two major fields: organization and techniques. In 
other words, it was found possible to agree around 
the table as to a Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization which has already, under 
the inspired leadership of its President, Dr. Ed- 
ward P. Warner, accomplished great things in the 
standardization of aids to navigation and air- 
safety practices of every kind. Moreover, this 
organization, which last May adopted Montreal as 
its permanent headquarters, has already gone a 
long way in establishing its relationship and 
affiliation with the United Nations. Furthermore, 
this Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization is now well on its way to dropping 
the word provisional from its title. In July 1946 
the United States Senate, in ratifying the treaty 
under which the organization can become a perma- 
nent one, started a landslide of ratifications by 
other nations. There is little doubt that the requi- 
site 26 ratifications, and probably many more, will 
be deposited before the next Assembly at Montreal. 

In the field of economic regulation, however, 
the multilateral approach stumbled rather badly 
in spite of the frank and sincere efforts of all 
concerned at Chicago. The main stumbling block 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 16, 1948, p. 265. 
?For text of Final Act of the Chicago Aviation Con- 
ference see Department of State publication 2282. 
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was the extent of multilateral grant of operating 
privileges. The United Kingdom headed those 
nations which took a somewhat restrictionist view ; 
the United States led those nations advocating 
maximum freedom of the air. Unable to agree in 
this difficult field of economic regulation, the con- 
ference boldly took the steps which would lead to 
agreement in the future. Most important of these 
was the definition of operating privileges for 
scheduled international air services. To many of 
you the so-called “Five Freedoms of the Air” may 
be familiar, but I should summarize them here: 


Freedom One: The privilege to fly across a 
country’s territory without landing. 

Freedom Two: The privilege to land for non- 
traflic purposes (such as refueling). 

Freedom Three: The privilege to disembark 
passengers, mail, and cargo taken on in the air- 
craft’s home country. 

Freedom Four: The privilege to embark such 
traffic for the aircraft’s home country. 

Freedom Five: The privilege to carry such 
traffic between two foreign countries. 


During the last days of the Chicago conference 
these definitions were incorporated in two multi- 
lateral agreements: the International Air Trans- 
port Agreement, which provided for the unre- 
stricted reciprocal grant of all five freedoms; and 
the International Air Services Transit Agreement, 
which provided for reciprocal grant of only the 
first two freedoms. This transit or “Two Free- 
doms” agreement met with considerable support 
and has been signed by 29 countries, including 
the United Kingdom and all the Dominions. 

The transport or “Five Freedoms” agreement, 
however, found few friends (other than the United 
States) among those countries which had devel- 
oped air services to any considerable extent. In 
fact, a year and a half after the drafting of this 
agreement at Chicago, it had been accepted by 
only two such countries—the Netherlands and 
Sweden. Most of the remaining signatories were 
those Latin American countries which had sup- 
ported our principles of air freedom at Chicago. 

There were several reasons for the failure gen- 
erally to accept the “Five Freedoms” agreement. 
It contained certain legal infirmities. It was am- 
biguous with respect to exchange of routes between 
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the various countries concerned. As a matter of 
fact, to agree multilaterally upon routes to be 
flown is difficult, if not impossible. Let me give 
you an example of what I mean from a field that 
may be more familiar to you. Our Government 
has recently agreed, in the course of multilateral 
trade negotiations, upon certain general prin- 
ciples, but we didn’t try to include a universal 50 
percent tariff reduction, because the situation dif- 
fers everywhere. The same applies to air trans- 
port. Nations can agree multilaterally upon the 
principles under which they will fly together, but 
the routes to be flown must be worked out bi- 
laterally in accordance with individual national 
requirements. ‘These were some of the reasons 
which prompted our Government last July to an- 
nounce that, in accordance with article 5 of the 
air transport agreement, the United States there- 
upon gave the required year’s notice of its inten- 
tion to withdraw from this agreement. Several 
other countries have since done likewise. You 
might call it the end of a noble experiment. 

But there was another compelling reason for 
this decision by our Government. We had estab- 
lished a bilateral pattern—a pattern which we 
believe provides the key to a multilateral air- 
transport agreement under which the “Number 
One Policy” quoted at the beginning of this talk 
will become an accomplished fact. To make clear 
what had happened, I must go back for a moment 
to the summer of 1945. 

After Chicago in the absence of an accepted 
multilateral air-transport agreement, it became 
necessary for the United States Government to 
negotiate bilateral agreements with those countries 
through whose territories we wanted our inter- 
national flag carriers to fly. While we had been 
successful in concluding a number of these bilateral 
agreements in the latter part of 1944 and during 
1945, the first big test of this bilateral approach 
occurred after the Civil Aeronautics Board in its 
North Atlantic route case had announced the 
pattern upon which three United States flag car- 
riers were certified to fly across the Atlantic and on 
to three separate termini, one in Moscow, the other 
two in India. The key to this North Atlantic 
route pattern was the United Kingdom, whose 
views of economic regulation in the air conflicted 
with our desires for fullest freedom of operation. 
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My immediate predecessor, George P. Baker, 
foresaw that with such a development there was 
growing risk that the air-transport world would 
become divided into two opposing camps. His 
intensive efforts to compose the differences between 
Britain and America on this matter culminated in 
the meeting of delegations from the two countries 
in Bermuda early this year. That the agreement 
reached at Bermuda is fair to both countries is 
perhaps proved by the fact that it has been 
attacked vigorously both in Parliament and in 
Congress as being too generous to the other fellow.’ 
It has been defended in London and in Washing- 
ton—and I believe successfully defended—on the 
incontrovertible grounds that it reconciles the de- 
sire of the United States, on the one hand, to avoid 
any regulation which might be construed as restric- 
tive of the full exploitation of air transport by 
private enterprise, and the desire of the United 
Kingdom, on the other hand, that international air 
services should be free from destructive rate wars 
and competitive subsidies. 

I should like to describe this Bermuda agreement 
to you, because it is an important milestone on the 
highway along which we have moved so rapidly 
since the war. But my time grows short; I must 
stick to my subject and complete in a few more 
words the story of the development of our inter- 
national air-transport policy. 

The Bermuda agreement broke the logjam. We 
have now signed a total of 23 bilateral agreements, 
and all of those which we have concluded since 
Bermuda incorporate its pertinent provisions and 
principles. Many more are in various stages of 
negotiation, and there is now little doubt that the 
principles of Bermuda will receive the general 
acceptance of the nations of the world. 

Thus it happened that even before last May, 
when the First Interim Assembly of the Provi- 
sional International Civil Aviation Organization 
took place at Montreal, it had become apparent 
to us that a realistic solution of the multilateral 
approach in this difficult area of economic regula- 
tion was definitely in prospect. If we could com- 
plete enough of these bilateral agreements in 
which the principles would be the same and the 
routes would be individually negotiated to meet 
the requirements of the various countries, we could 
merge them into a single agreement under the 
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auspices of the international organization. The 
British shared our view of this matter: their Dele- 
gation at Montreal stood firmly with ours in the 
course of free and frank discussion between the 
delegates of the 44 member nations there repre- 
sented. The results of this discussion are be- 
coming apparent in the proposed multilateral 
agreement which is now being drafted by the or- 
ganization’s staff for submission to the Assembly 
next year. 

It was only logical therefore that the Govern- 
ments of the United States and the United King- 
dom should make a joint statement of their posi- 
tion. I should like to quote from this statement, 
issued last September, to show you how far along 
the road we have gone since Bermuda in the de- 
velopment of the policies embodied in that agree- 
ment.? I quote as follows: 


“Both parties are in accord that experience since 
the Bermuda agreement has demonstrated that the 
principles enunciated in that agreement are sound 
and provide, in their view, a reliable basis for 
the orderly development and expansion of Inter- 
national Air Transport. They believe that these 
principles provide the basis for a multilateral in- 
ternational agreement of the type that their repre- 
sentatives at the meeting of the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization Assembly in 
May advocated as being in the interests of inter- 
national air transport. 

“Consequently, both parties believe that in nego- 
tiating any new bilateral agreements with other 
countries, they should follow the basic principles 
agreed at Bermuda, including particularly 


“(A) fair and equal opportunity to operate air 
services on international routes and the creation 
of machinery to obviate unfair competition by 
unjustifiable increases of frequencies or capacity ; 

“(B) the elimination of formulae for the prede- 
termination of frequencies or capacity or of any 
arbitrary division of air traffic between countries 
and their national airlines; 

“(C) the adjustment of Fifth Freedom traffic 
with regard to: 


‘For text of the Bermuda agreement see BULLETIN of 
Apr. 7, 1946, p. 584. 
? BuLLeETIN of Sept. 29, 1946, p. 577. 
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“(1) traffic requirements between the country of 
origin and the countries of destination, 

“(2) the requirements of through airline op- 
eration, and 

“(3) the traffic requirements of the area 
through which the airline passes after taking ac- 
count of local and regional services. 


“The representatives of the two countries were 
united in the belief that until a multilateral agree- 
ment should be adopted, the Bermuda type of 
agreement represents the best form of approach 
to the problem of interim bilateral agreements. 

“In furtherance of the foregoing principles 
each government is prepared upon the request of 
any other government with which it has already 
concluded a bilateral air transport agreement that 
is not deemed to be in accordance with those 
principles to make such adjustments as may be 
found to be necessary.” 


Gentlemen, my time is up and I have only 
sketched the development of our policy in the field 
of world air transport. I have heard that policy 
criticized from two extremes. Some call it an 
attempt to obtain the Fifth Freedom for our car- 
riers at the expense of the local air transport of 
other nations. These critics claim that it will pro- 
mote a subsidy war in which the United States 
Treasury can always win and that it is merely 
another example of “doliar diplomacy”. The 
joint statement from which I have just quoted is a 
quick reply to those allegations. A more specific 
answer is the Bermuda agreement itself. I have 
also heard our policy criticized as being “weak and 
watery”. Those who hold this view point with 
pride to the exclusive arrangements our air carriers 
obtained in the past, to the airports and radio aids 
we built everywhere during the war, and to the 
obvious fact that through development of our air- 
craft and air-transport industries by private enter- 
prise we are in a position to out-build and out- 
operate the world. “Why give away our natural 
advantages?” these people ask. The answer is the 
fact, so often forgotten, that in this matter of world 
air transport we must deal with sovereign nations. 
These nations have complete control over their air 
space, and as I have already mentioned they are no 
longer willing to grant air rights on a non-recipro- 
cal basis. Moreover, in no field of economic devel- 
opment are the vital factors of security and pres- 


tige more deeply involved than they are in the field 
of civil air transport. As for those airports and 
radio aids, we built them to help win the war and 
we won the war. We did not build them to obtain 
an economic leg in the door or to create a short-run 
bargaining position against the sovereign rights of 
other nations. We believe that the operating priv- 
ileges we have so far obtained, after a year of 
intensive effort, are in the best long-run interests 
of our own healthy air-transport industry. But 
above all, we believe that our policy leads to a 
greater goal: peace and security for the peoples of 
the world through mass air transport. 


Economist To Study Public Finance 
in American Republics 


Dr. Philip D. Bradley, of the department of 
economics of Harvard University, has received a 
travel grant under the program administered by 
the Department of State for the exchange of 
professors and technical experts between this 
country and the other American republics during 
the current fiscal year. The purpose of this grant, 
which supplements a grant he has received from 
the Guggenheim Foundation, is to enable him to 
carry out investigations in the field of public 
finance in Latin America. He will also confer with 
colleagues in the field of economics and observe the 
status of studies in economics in universities in 
the cities which he plans to visit. 


Radio Broadcast on American 
Trade Policy 


On November 23 the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, Willard Thorp, and 
the Chief of the Commercial Policy Division, 
Winthrop Brown, discussed with Sterling Fisher, 
Director of the NBC University of the Air, the 
American trade-agreements program with relation 
to the proposed International Trade Organization. 
This program was one in a series entitled “Our 
Foreign Policy”. For a complete text of the 
radio program, see Department of State press re 
lease 835 of November 23. 
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The Foreign Social Policy of the United States 


BY OTIS E. MULLIKEN! 


Many statements have been made, many speeches 
presented, on the general foreign policy and on the 
foreign economic policy of the United States, but 
relatively little has been said of our Government’s 
foreign social policy. It is entirely appropriate 
that a discussion of this phase of our foreign 
policy should be presented to a conference of people 
concerned with social work. By your professional 
knowledge and experience you are especially quali- 
fied to appraise that policy and to give our Gov- 
ernment the benefit of your views. 


General Considerations 


What is foreign social policy ? 

In most general terms, it is that part of foreign 
policy which is concerned with international prob- 
lems and activities in the social field. More spe- 
cifically, it involves cooperative activities with 
other peoples in the solution of social problems and 
the development of mutual understanding. I shall 
have occasion later to discuss the content of this 
policy. For the moment I would like to refer 
briefly to its relations to United States foreign 
policy generally and to foreign economic policy. 

Less than a month ago, in welcoming the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, President 
Truman said, “The heart of our foreign policy is 
a sincere desire for peace.”? Secretary Byrnes 
has said, “The United States is interested in one 
thing above all else, a just and lasting peace.” * 

Certain basic concepts recur in official statements 
of our foreign policy—the purpose of peace and 
security, the method of friendly partnership, and 
the development of understanding. As President 
Truman has stated, “It is understanding that gives 
us an ability to have peace.” Assistant Secretary 
Benton expressed the same thought when he said 
that the aim of peace can be achieved only by 
understanding. 


In an address prepared the day before his 
death, President Roosevelt wrote, “Today we are 
faced with the preeminent fact that if civilization 
is to survive, we must cultivate the science of 
human relationships—the ability of all peoples, of 
all kinds, to live together and work together in the 
same world—at peace.” 

I should like to ask you whether the social field— 
the field of health, welfare, education, human 
rights, and fundamental freedoms—has any con- 
tribution to make to friendly understanding and 
to peace, for these constitute the subject-matter of 
foreign social policy. The question is rhetorical; 
the answer is evident. These fields obviously hold 
great promise for the development of that under- 
standing and friendly cooperation among peoples 
which is at the basis of our foreign policy. 

Foreign social policy, being concerned with 
these matters, is therefore an integral part of our 
general foreign policy. 

The very nature of the relations between eco- 
nomic and social problems sometimes makes it 
difficult to distinguish between them. What rela- 
tions exist between our foreign social policy and 
our foreign economic policy ? 

Under Secretary of State Clayton has described 
the foreign economic policy of the United States 
in the following words: 


“The United States is committed to the support 
of all sound ‘measures which will contribute to an 
increase in the production and consumption of 
goods throughout the world to the end that peo- 


* Address made before the Kentucky Conference of Social 
Work in Louisville, Ky., on Nov. 22, 1946 and released to 
the press on the same date. Mr. Mulliken is Chief of the 
Division of International Labor, Social and Health Affairs, 
Office of International Trade Policy, Department of State. 

* BuLietin of Nov. 3, 1946, p. 809. 

* BULLETIN of Oct. 13, 1946, p. 666. 
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ple everywhere will have more to eat, more to wear, 
and better homes in which to live. 

“We do not contend that higher living stand- 
ards will of themselves guarantee the peace but we 
do believe that they will create a climate con- 
ducive to the preservation of peace in the world. 

“In order to achieve our objective of a rising 
standard of living throughout the world, we are 
committed to the reduction of barriers to the inter- 
national movement of goods and to the elimina- 
tion of discriminatory practices in international 
trade.” * 


The purpose of achieving higher living stand- 
ards is closely akin to what many think of as 
social policy. It is interesting to note that the 
Temporary Social Commission of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations—an in- 
ternational group of experts—undertook as its 
first task to give meaning to the term social policy. 
It concluded that the object of such policy should 
be to insure to all a satisfactory basis of living 
and that the essential element of social policy is 
the standard of living. The standard to be at- 
tained is the well-being of all members of the 
community, enabling each one to develop his per- 
sonality in accordance with the needs of the com- 
munity; and, at the same time, to enjoy from 
youth to old age as full a life as may be possible. 

The Temporary Social Commission, in addition 
to referring to food and nutrition, clothing and 
housing, also referred to other elements of this 
standard of living—health and medical care, edu- 
cation and recreation—which are essential com- 
ponents not exclusively economic in character. 

Social policy is obviously bound up with eco- 
nomic policy, which aims at the production of 
goods and services and their distribution to the 
best advantage to the community. But it seems 
to me that it goes further. It proceeds beyond 
the provision for material wants to those condi- 
tions which, as the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly has pointed out, enable individuals and 
families to lead personally satisfying and socially 
useful lives. 

I like the way President Roosevelt once put it 


* BuLierin of Aug. 18, 1946, p. 320. 
* BuLLeTIN of Oct. 28, 1945, p. 655. 
*Treaty Series 993. 
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when he said, “In national as in international af- 
fairs economic policy can no longer be an end in 
itself. It is merely a means for achieving social 
objectives.” 

This statement gives us a proper perspective in 
which to recognize the interdependence of foreign 
economic and social policy as integral parts of our 
foreign policy. 


U. S. Foreign Social Policy Defined 


What is the foreign social policy of the United 
States? President Truman, on October 27, 1945, 
made a definitive statement on United States for- 
eign policy. He said: 


“Our American policy is a policy of friendly 
partnership with all peaceful nations, and of full 
support for the United Nations Organization.”' 


The United Nations Charter is part of the law 
of our land and a part of the law of nations. In 
adopting the Charter the United States assumed 
a number of obligations. Especially pertinent 
to a consideration of our foreign social policy are 
articles 55 and 56 of the Charter. Article 56 reads 
as follows: 


“All Members pledge themselves to take joint 
and separate action in cooperation with the Or- 
ganization for the achievement of the purposes set 
forth in Article 55.” 


The purposes referred to in article 55 are the 
following : 


“With a view to the creation of conditions of 
stability and well-being which are necessary for 
peaceful and friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples, the United 
Nations shall promote: 


“a, higher standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress 
and development; 

“Bb. solutions of international economic, social, 
health, and related problems; and international 
cultural and educational cooperation; and 

“ce, universal respect for, and observance of, hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, language, of 
religion.” 
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Active Cooperation With International Machinery 


This policy obviously involves active coopera- 
tion with and participation in the international 
machinery established to achieve these purposes. 

The Charter of the United Nations provides 
that the General Assembly shall initiate studies 
and make recommendations for the purpose of 
promoting international cooperation in the eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, educational, and health 
fields, and assisting in the realization of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion. 

Then there is the Economic and Social Council 
which is to make and initiate studies and reports 
and make recommendations with respect to inter- 
national economic, social, cultural, educational, 
health and related matters, and for the purpose of 
promoting respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

Furthermore, there are the Commissions which 
have been established by the Council to advise it 
in this work. In the social field, there are the 
Social Commission, the Commission on the Status 
of Women, the Narcotics Commission, the Popu- 
lation Commission, and the Commission on Human 
Rights, 

In addition, there are those intergovernmental 
agencies which are semi-independent, but which 
will be brought into relationship with the United 
Nations. These include the International Labor 
Organization, the World Health Organization, 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, and the proposed Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization—each with its own 
purposes and activities in the social field. 

The implementation of our foreign social policy 
requires active participation in the work of all 
these organs. 

I would not want to create the impression that 
the foreign social policy of the United States is 
something new—something that has just come into 
existence with the establishment of the United Na- 
tions. That is far from the truth. Many aspects 
of our foreign social policy have existed for 
years—dating back almost to the beginning of our 
national existence, as I shall indicate in a few 
moments. It is simply that the United Nations 
has afforded us a new mechanism for the more 
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effectively coordinated expression of many aspects 
of that policy. 

In addition to these United Nations bodies there 
are other comparable international organizations 
falling outside the framework of the United Na- 
tions structure. Among these are the following: 
The Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, the Inter- 
national Penal and Penitentiary Commission, 
the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, 
the American International Institute for the Pro- 
tection of Childhood, and the Permanent Inter- 
American Committee on Social Security. In con- 
nection with each of these the United States has 
the same responsibility for participation, support, 
and cooperative exchange of experience. 

The United States Government, however, has 
not been satisfied and will not be satisfied to rest its 
efforts in the field of international social policy 
with those activities which it carries on through 
such international organizations. It has devel- 
oped and is developing more extensively and more 
intensively various activities for which it assumes 
primary responsibility. It sends experts in the 
social field to foreign countries to provide technical 
advice and assistance. It brings students, repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments, and other per- 
sons to this country for training. It assists in the 
financing of cooperative projects in the social field. 
It stimulates and assists by participation in many 
international conferences in these several fields 
which are organized primarily by private groups. 


Activities Concerning Foreign Social Policy 
1. Public Health 


First, the field of public health. The United 
States Government has a great interest in inter- 
national aspects of public health, since disease in 
other parts of the world has always had an effect 
on the health of the people of the United States. 
The United States Government has been repre- 
sented at international health conferences since 
1851. It has participated in international health 
agreements since its participation in the formation 
in 1902 of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau and 
in the formation in 1903 of the International Office 
of Public Health. 

The United States has actively participated in 
the work of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau; a 
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citizen of the United States has always been its 
Director. In 1924, under United States leader- 
ship, the Bureau expanded its functions to include 
reporting on most of the communicable diseases, 
research in public health, and aid to governments 
in developing national health services. The 
United States contributes approximately one half 
of the annual appropriation to the Bureau. In 
addition, it supplies personnel from the Public 
Health Service and extra funds from various 
sources which finance and staff the larger portion 
of the field work of the organization. 

We have been a member of the International 
Office of Public Health since its inception;7 and 
although our Government was never a member of 
the League of Nations, it did participate in the 
work of the League’s Health Section. United 
States experts in various fields of health were 
active members of the principal scientific commis- 
sions of the Health Section. 

As dissolution of the League of Nations became 
certain, the Department of State took steps to as- 
sure that the essential functions of the League’s 
Health Section would continue and expand. In 
cooperation with the Public Health Service, the 
Department began preparations for an interna- 
tional health organization and drafted an outline 
of a basic structure and constitution. 

The United States played a leading part at the 
International Health Conference held in New 
York this summer where the constitution of the 
World Health Organization was drafted. 

This conference organized an Interim Commis- 
sion to prepare for the first meeting of the World 
Health Organization. This Commission, on which 
the United States is represented, is already active. 
It is preparing to start immediately some of the 
essential functions of the World Health Organ- 
ization. 

The United States organized the health activities 
of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. The 
Health Section of the Institute was established as 
a corporation, following the 1942 Rio conference 


™Treaty Series 466. 

*For article on “International Control of Dangerous 
Drugs”, by George A. Morlock, see BuLLETIN of Nov. 17, 
1946, p. 885. 

* Treaty Series 612. 
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of Foreign Ministers. Immediately thereafter, 
bilateral agreements were entered into between the 
United States and all Latin American republics, 
except Argentina and Cuba, whereby a Coopera- 
tive Health Service was set up in each Ministry 
of Health. These services engaged in all types of 
health activity, including research and traini 
In this way they have aided in the further develop. 
ment of the national health departments of the 
Latin American republics. 

Consideration is being given currently to de. 
veloping a program for assigning public-health 
attachés to the principal countries of the world, 
We believe that we can aid the development of pub- 
lic-health activities in the United States as well 
as in other countries by placing these trained 
attachés in our principal embassies. They would 
become acquainted with the national health serv- 
ices of the countries to which they are accredited, 
join their medical and health societies, and meet 
the individuals who are carrying on health admin- 
istration and medical research. They would be in 
a position to inform us of the advances made in 
other countries as well as to transmit such infor- 
mation concerning our own country to other 
nations. 


2. Narcotic Drugs 


The field of narcotic drugs is related closely to 
both health and welfare. 

In this field it is the policy of the United States 
to cooperate with all other countries in measures 
promoting international control.® Early in the 
twentieth century the United States recognized 
that it could not protect itself from the interna 
tional illicit traffic in narcotic drugs if it acted 
alone. It took the initiative in bringing about 
the first international conference on the subjett, 
which was held in Shanghai in 1909. Later the 
United States proposed the convening of the con- 
ference, which resulted in the international opium 
convention signed at The Hague on January 23, 
1912.° 

The United States participated in the interns 
tional drug conferences held at Geneva, Switzer: 
land, under the auspices of the League of Nations 
in 1924, 1931, and 1936 and was represented by a2 
observer at the Bangkok conference of 1931 o 
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opium smoking. The United States is a party to 
the convention signed at The Hague on January 23, 
1912 and to the convention limiting the manufac- 
ture and regulating the distribution of narcotic 
drugs signed at Geneva on July 13, 19312° The 
United States was represented in an expert and ad- 
visory capacity at all meetings of the Advisory 
Committee of the League of Nations on the Traffic 
in Opium and other Dangerous Drugs, from 1923 
to 1940. 

In those international conferences and meetings 
the representatives of the United States have 
clearly stated that the policy of the United States 
is to limit the production of the poppy plant and 
the manufacture of narcotic drugs strictly to 
medicinal and scientific requirements and to con- 
sider use for any other purpose as abuse. Consid- 
erable progress has been made towards this goal 
through the conventions resulting from the con- 
ferences and meetings just mentioned. 

There remains to be concluded an international 
convention limiting the production of the narcotic 
raw materials, namely, the poppy plant, the coca 
shrub, and the marihuana plant. 

The United States has accepted membership on 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nations. 
It is prepared to take an active part in that Com- 
mission in the drafting of a convention which 
will guarantee to the world an adequate supply 
of opium and its derivatives and of the coca leaf 
and its derivatives for medicinal and scientific 
requirements, but with no surplus available for 
the illicit traffic. 


’, Cultural and Educational Cooperation 


What is the United States doing to promote 
international, cultural, and educational coopera- 
tion? While the answer leads me to cite activities 
carried on through the Office of International In- 
formation and Cultural Affairs of the Department 
of State, it should be recalled that many of these 
programs are undertaken through collaboration 
with other agencies of the Government and private 
groups. The programs are all designed to en- 
courage and strengthen cultural contact, inter- 
change and mutual understanding between the 
peoples of the United States and other nations. 
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Activities of the Department’s Division of Cul- 
tural Cooperation, established in 1938, were origi- 
nally limited to this hemisphere and included 
travel and study grants; exchange of professors 
and books; assistance to United States cultural 
centers in Latin America, such as libraries, insti- 
tutes, and schools, and the distribution in Latin 
America of informational motion pictures and 
other cultural materials. 

Cooperative projects of a technical or scientific 
nature which have been developed by many agen- 
cies of the Federal Government include such pro- 
grams as the development of vital statistics of the 
Western Hemisphere, investigation in methods of 
insect eradication, control of malaria and bubonic 
plague, studies of educational systems, consulta- 
tion on principles and practice of library science, 
cooperation with national agencies of other gov- 
ernments in the development of maternal and 
child health and welfare services, and technical 
consultation on matters of industrial safety. 

Informational exchange projects made possible 
the preparation and exchange of information on 
educational methods, information regarding work- 
ing conditions and opportunities for women, and 
the translation and distribution of certain Govern- 
ment publications. 

Through the President’s emergency fund, the 
program was extended to China in July 1942 and 
in the following year to the Near East and Africa 
where it was directed at strengthening American- 
founded schools and hospitals in carrying on ex- 
tension services, especially projects in engineering, 
public health, and agriculture. Grants-in-aid 
were given to American institutions in Turkey, 
Syria, and Liberia. Teachers were sent to Af- 
ghanistan at that Government’s request. Books 
and other cultural materials were sent to educa- 
tional centers in these countries and in Egypt, 
Iran, Ethiopia, and Morocco. 

Looking toward a world-wide program, the 
Office of International Information and Cultural 
Affairs also performs the informational activities 
of this Government abroad. This latter program 
is carried on through the maintenance of libraries, 
continuation and expansion of the daily wireless 
bulletin service to United States diplomatic mis- 


* Treaty Series 863. 
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sions, mailed information service, distribution of 
visual materials depicting all phases of American 
life, and the operation of short-wave broadcasting 
covering virtually the entire world. 

Since the focal point of the cultural-cooperation 
program in the foreign country is the cultural- 
relations attachés assigned to American diplo- 
matic or consular missions, mention should be 
made here of their activities, through which there 
is a two-way flow of personnel, publications, and 
information between this country and the foreign 
countries. ; 

These attachés maintain liaison and regular con- 
tact with local government officials in education, 
science, health, arts, and other appropriate fields; 
with representatives of local organizations such as 
schools, colleges, industrial, scientific, and agricul- 
tural groups, community centers and cultural asso- 
ciations; and with intellectual leaders, national 
and foreign, such as educators, writers, artists, 
scientists, and scholars. 

Complementing the overseas information and 
cultural activities of the Department of State will 
be the work of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. This Or- 
ganization has the basic purpose of promoting 
understanding on a world-wide basis. It will 
work through and with existing informational 
and cultural programs—both governmental and 
non-governmental—of the various United Nations. 

It is not conceived of as an international under- 
taking to promote education, science, and culture 
as ends in themselves but rather through educa- 
tion, science, and culture to advance the peace of 
the world. 

In accordance with the recent legislation au- 
thorizing our participation in UNESCO, a United 
States National Commission for UNESCO has 
been appointed. It is made up of one hundred 
outstanding persons in the fields of science, educa- 
tion, and culture. , 

The proposals to be advocated by the United 
States Delegation to the first general conference of 
UNESCO which opened in Paris on November 19, 
as recommended by the National Commission for 
UNESCO, recognize that the concern of the or- 
ganization is with the relations of men with each 
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other. It approaches these relations in terms ofment 
three kinds of international collaboration: (1)/mine 
international collaboration for the preservation offtions 
men’s knowledge of themselves, their world, andj objec 
each other; (2) international collaboration for the 
increase of that knowledge through learning, sc¢i- 
ence, and the arts; and (3) international collabora} In 
tion for the dissemination of that knowledgdforei 
through education and through all the instrv- refle 
ments of communication between the peoples off deve 
the earth, in order that understanding may repl publ 


the mistrust, suspicion, and fear which lead to war] Ps 
quest 


whic 
The United States, as a member of the United jt, 


Nations, is committed to promoting “universal p, 
respect for and observance of, human rights and}, ¢e, 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction »¢ ;, 
as to race, sex, language, or religion.” These aims;, 1¢ 
are in keeping with the traditional Ameri gled 
emphasis on the importance of basic freedoms, nq , 

The United States Government, through its rep} tions 
resentatives at United Nations meetings, has sup; Af 
ported, and frequently led, moves designed to giv@ 4 ose 
effect and international significance to the ideal§ oom, 
and principles of human rights enunciated in thé ota}, 
Charter. Specifically, we played a major role it} nen, 


the establishment of the Human Rights ag point 
th 


Socia 





4. Human Rights 


sion, with its stated aim to advise and aid th4mon) 
United Nations in promoting respect for an a rey 
observance of fundamental human rights. At 

In order to spell out and implement certaitl joy ¢ 
aspects of human rights, we took the lead in sug} rience 
gesting a subcommission on freedom of informs- legis] 
tion and the press, and supported a move to estab] [nit 
lish subcommissions for the protection of minori} ig ge 
ties and the prevention of discrimination. Thus} ayth, 
far these subcommissions have only been author} the q 
ized. Presumably they will be set up in the neaq jishm 
future as means to the end of securing “funda; recip 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as 4enym 
race, sex, language, or religion.” mend 

Admittedly, serious obstacles stand in the way 4 reput 
the effective translation of these policy objectiv4 Ma 
into concrete achievements. A statement of pOlthe £ 
icy obviously does not exorcise racial, ethnic, rel gc} , 
gious, or national intolerance nor guarantee fund ¢, ¢ . 














ms offmental freedoms. The United States is deter- 
: (1)|mined, however, working through the United Na- 
10n oftions, to move forward to the achievement of these 
1, and|objectives. 


O 
T the cial Welfare Rights 
Z, Sci. 
ibora| In more than one way the development of the 





ledge foreign social policy of the United States is a 
nstryreflection of the parallel lines of social-welfare 
les off developments which have taken place through 
splacd public and private agencies of this country. 
Participation in conferences dealing with social 
questions has been one of the earliest methods by 
_ |which this Government shared with other nations 
Jnited its concern in meeting certain social problems. 
versal Because of the gravity and international char- 
S and acter of traffic in women and children and because 
ction of international conferences on this subject held 
? AIS in 1902 and 1910 the Covenant of the League sin- 
ais ricall sled out this subject, together with traffic in opium 
Ss. and other dangerous drugs, for action by interna- 
STeP: tional cooperation. 
$sup; After the first conference called by the League 
0 giv Assembly in June 1921, a permanent advisory 
id committee on traffic in women and children was 
in théstablished which, at its first meeting, recom- 
ole : mended that the United States be requested to ap- 
mms} point members to the committee. Although not a 
d thd member of the League, this Government designated 
r anda representative to serve in an advisory capacity. 
_| Attendance at conferences resulted in the desire 
ertalll for continuous exchange of information and expe- 
i Sug} rience in fields of common interest. Congressional 
orm’ legislation in 1939 made it possible for qualified 
estab United States employees to be detailed, on request, 
Inor}io governments of the American republics, and 
Thi} 1uthorized the President to utilize the services of 
ithor} the departments, agencies, and independent estab- 
? neal lishments of the Government in carrying out the 
unda} reciprocal undertakings and cooperative purposes 
as iccsmsted in the treaties, resolutions, and recom- 
mendations signed by all the 21 American 
vay republics. 
ctiv@ Many of the projects undertaken have been in 
f Polthe field of social welfare. They have included 
» "| Such activities as cooperative programs in training 
une staff for maternal and child-health work, in study- 
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ing the needs of dependent and delinquent chil- 
dren, in helping to strengthen the social-service 
training programs, in assisting in the revision of 
children’s codes, and in developing advisory serv- 
ices in the field of social welfare. Pediatricians, 
public-health nurses, social workers, and nutri- 
tionists have been loaned by the Children’s Bureau 
to governments requesting their assistance in 
developing their own child-welfare programs. 

Specialists in the field of social welfare have, 
with other professional persons, been invited for 
study and observation in this country. Each one 
of these programs tells a story which is most con- 
vincing as to the value of such programs in terms 
of developing mutual understanding between 
peoples. 

Consideration is being given currently to the 
possibility of developing a program of assigning 
social-welfare attachés to our missions in the prin- 
cipal countries of the world. These attachés 
would facilitate the exchange of information and 
experience in the field of social welfare. 

Of the Commissions established by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council the Social Commission 
undoubtedly will be of first interest to those con- 
cerned with social problems. 

Eight members, appointed by the Economic and 
Social Council as a nuclear group, met together 
at Hunter College, New York, this spring. 

The main principles of social policy, as viewed 
by the Temporary Social Commission, were as 
follows: 


(a) there is an interdependence of social and 
economic policy ; 

(b) the pursuance of such policy is the duty of 
the whole community ; 

(c) a rise in the material standard of life does 
not of itself necessarily mean a well-planned so- 
cial life; 

(d) the beneficiaries of social institutions should 
participate in the development of social policy. 


The Commission recommended that special con- 
sideration be given to social problems requiring 
immediate attention, such as those remaining after 
the termination of UNRRA. This was also a mat- 
ter of concern to the UNRRA Council which met 
last August in Geneva. At that time two resolu- 
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tions were passed relating to social welfare. They 
recommended the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Children’s Fund and the assumption by the 
United Nations of such UNRRA welfare services 
as the United Nations might wish to undertake. 

The Economic and Social Council adopted 
resolutions on these same subjects, which were in- 
troduced by the United States Delegation. These 
matters are to be brought before the current meet- 
ing of the General Assembly. 

When the permanent Social Commission meets 
the first of next year it will give further considera- 
tion to these problems, to the continuation of the 
work of the League of Nations regarding traflic in 
women and children, to the carrying out of child- 
welfare work in cooperation with other interna- 
tional organizations, and to dealing with crime 
prevention and treatment of offenders. It has also 
been directed to study the care of special groups, 
such as children, the aged, and handicapped; and 
social services in areas which are underdeveloped 
and in those which have been directly affected by 
the war. Consideration will also be given to meth- 
ods of dealing with problems resulting from the 
termination of UNRRA welfare activities and 
with the problem of setting up international ma- 
chinery for housing and town and country 
planning. 

The Social Commission was requested to take 
steps to create a subcommission on children and to 
consult with the International Penal and Peniten- 
tiary Commission on its future status. 

It is thus evident that the Social Commission 
has a large and important task before it in advis- 
ing the Economic and Social Council on these 
many matters. 

There are two other Commissions of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council through participation in 
which the United States will effectuate parts of its 
foreign social policy. The Commission on the 
Status of Women will prepare recommendations 
and reports to the Economic and Social Council 
on promoting women’s rights in political, eco- 
nomic, social, and educational fields. 

The Population Commission will be concerned 
with population changes, the factors associated 
with such changes, policies designed to influence 
these factors, and migratory movements of popu- 
lation. 
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Refugees and Displaced Persons bow 
Acute social needs of peoples abroad have for ’ lo 


many decades elicited the sympathy and active 
help of American citizens and their Government, -_ 
This help has usually been given to those who werelp,);, 
victims of catastrophes, such as floods, famines, Koen 
earthquakes, and plagues rather than to alleviate genet 
the long-term social ills of foreign peoples. Early dispo 
expressions of American interest in distress ix a 
other lands have included, in addition to voluntary super 
contributions, Congressional appropriations which}. 
were made as early as 1812. 

The 1930’s saw the development of new nee 


began as a relatively small volume of distress soon May 
grew into a flood that swamped all available... 
sources of aid, Action taken by the American ially 
people to relieve the extensive and tragic humanp, 


the initiative in extending an invitation to a numf},4 
ber of governments to meet at Evian, France, to 
assist thousands of refugees who were fleeing from}, 
Germany. This Government thought it might be}, 
able to do something in association with other gov- 
ernments by way of negotiations with Germany}. 
“to improve the present conditions of exodus and] 
to replace them by conditions of orderly migra 
tion”. The outcome of the Evian conference was}. 
the establishment of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees which now has 35 member 
governments and at the present moment is at- 
tively engaged in the task of trying to resettle 
some of the displaced persons of Europe. 

In November 1943 UNRRA became the focus for 
coordinating the activities of military, goverm- 
mental, and private action to provide relief and 
rehabilitation to the people of liberated territories 
in Europe and the Far East. The United States 
has contributed generously to this program. 

At the same time that governmental agenciés 
were being developed to meet the needs of wal 
victims, efforts were also being made to coordinatt 
the work of voluntary social agencies operating 
abroad. In March 1941 the President appointed 






























, Committee on War Relief Agencies to examine 
the whole problem of foreign war relief in relation 
. for to local charities and to national-defense welfare 
chive weds. On July 25, 1942 the President issued an 
mentipxecutive order establishing the President’s War 
WetelRelief Control Board which was empowered to 
UNS Hiicense war-relief agencies, to require reports, and 
Viale! enerally to regulate and control solicitation and 
early disposition of contributions for relief abroad. 
S$ IMOne of the most important aspects of the Board’s 
ntary supervision of private war relief was the integra- 
tion of policies, plans, programs, and procedures 
of voluntary agencies with those of Federal and 


} SOOMIay 1946 by the Advisory Committee on Volun- 

ilable ary Foreign Aid, which is performing substan- 

ricaNiially the same functions on a voluntary basis. 

uMaNBetween September 1939 and March 1946 volun- 

'fary agencies and individuals in cooperation with 

82Nthese two bodies provided over $600,000,000 of re- 
lief to foreign countries. 


cause of danger to their lives or liberties or be- 
ase of race, religion, or political beliefs. Over 
0,000 of these so-called displaced persons and 
fugees are now being cared for in camps in the 
dmerican zones in Germany and Austria. Prin- 
ipal responsibility for the care and maintenance 


This Government holds the view that responsi- 
ility for the care and maintenance and the even- 
fal repatriation and resettlement of these dis- 
laced persons and refugees should be assumed by 
l international agency set up under the United 
ations. The establishment of such an agency, to 
known as the International Refugee Organiza- 
on, has been the subject of extensive debate and 
uch controversy since the first meeting of the 
Fonomic and Social Council of the United Na- 
._@ns held in February 1946. A draft constitution 
4 budget for the International Refugee Organi- 
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zation has been prepared and presented to the 
present session of the General Assembly for adop- 
tion. It is too early to predict what the outcome 
will be, but this Government is giving full support 
to the establishment of the International Refugee 
Organization. 


Labor 


In the field of labor the United States Govern- 
ment, since 1934, has given substantial support to 
the development of international social standards 
through its membership in the International Labor 
Organization—dedicated to the development of 
social justice as a necessary element in the estab- 
lishment of universal peace.“ It is a matter of 
real significance that in this Organization, which is 
a major medium for social policy, “the representa- 
tives of workers and employers, enjoying equal 
status with those of governments, join with them 
in free discussion and democratic decision with a 
view to the promotion of the common welfare.” 

In joining the ILO, this Government recognized 
that “the failure of any nation to adopt humane 
conditions of labor is an obstacle in the way of 
other nations which desire to improve the condi- 
tions in their own countries”. 

At the 26th Session of the International Labor 
Conference in Philadelphia in 1944 this Govern- 
ment joined in the formulation of the Declaration 
of Philadelphia, which in itself comprises a forth- 
right and forward-looking statement of interna- 
tional social policy.” 

The International Labor Conference declared 
that since poverty anywhere constitutes a danger 
to prosperity everywhere, all human beings, ir- 
respective of race, creed, or sex, have the right to 
pursue both their material well-being and their 
spiritual development in conditions of freedom and 
dignity, of economic security and equal oppor- 
tunity. 

It is sometimes said that the ILO deals with the 
social aspect of economic problems and the eco- 
nomic aspect of social problems. 

As examples of social problems, towards the 
solution of which the United States is contributing 


"Treaty Series 874. 
“ BULLETIN of May 20, 1944, p. 481. 
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through its participation in the ILO, may be cited 
the nine conventions and four recommendations 
concerning conditions of employment among sea- 
farers, adopted in June 1946 at Seattle; the three 
conventions and two recommendations concerning 
medical examination for employment of children 
and young workers, and concerning restriction of 
night work of children and young persons which 
were adopted at the Montreal conference on Octo- 
ber 9, 1946. Reference, too, should be made to 
the preliminary conclusions reached at Montreal 
for the establishment of a convention on social 
policy in non-self-governing territories. Final 
action on this next year will culminate the import- 
ant contribution of the ILO, throughout its 27- 
year history, to improvement of conditions of de- 
pendent peoples. The development of principles 
in the planning of public works and in the preven- 
tion of unemployment during the past year repre- 
sented social progress in economic problems, while 
the economic aspect of social problems was em- 
phasized in the ILO consideration of the broad 
field of post-war migration. 

The United States Government derives much 
from the experience of other governments through 
its participation in the ILO; and, likewise, makes 
available the fruits of its own experience to help 
other nations short-cut their way to social progress. 


Conclusion 


This has not been a complete description of the 
subject-matter of our foreign social policy. Ihave 
not described some activities at all or any in 
detail. I believe, however, that I have indicated 
its basic content and major directions. 

The United States does have a foreign social 
policy continuously evolving, continuously push- 
ing forward to the achievement of its purpose— 
the development of cooperative relations among 
people—the development of mutual understand- 
ing—the advancement of human welfare—all for 
the purpose of maintaining the peace to which we 
all so earnestly and devoutly aspire. 

I am confident that your professional knowledge 
and experience will bear testimony to the sound- 
ness of this program and that you will wish your 
Government well in the achievement of these pur- 
poses. 

Before concluding I would like to direct some 
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of my remarks to you men and women as in 
dividuals, 

Diplomats, representatives of foreign offi 
and ministries and departments, not ordinarily 
interested in social problems as you, are now con{'8* 
cerned—seriously and conscientiously concerned" 
with these international social problems. Are yoy"!* 
equally interested and informed on the relatio of} 
of these problems to the international economidP 
and political problems with which they are a will 
ciated ? 

Are you exercising your prerogative and di 
charging your responsibility for determining t be a 
foreign social policy of your Government? In 
Department of State recognizes its twofold respon 
sibility in this connection. The first responsibility P™] 
is to make available as fully and as promptl vain 
as possible information on the problems wi won 
which it is concerned and the policies it propo 
for dealing with those problems. The second i 
to ascertain as accurately as possible the views 
American citizens. 

The place of the American citizen in the proc 
is to be well informed, to be critical but unde 
standing, to examine the problems and the possib oath 
solutions, to balance arguments, to place lon 
range values over those of the moment, to pla 
the interests of all above the interests of the fe 
and to make his conclusions known to his Gor 
ernment. The foreign policy—the foreign soil 01 
policy—of the United States is ultimately detey the « 
mined by you and the other citizens of our country can | 


















natu 
Myron C. Taylor To Continue a? 
State 
Mission to Vatican on 





[Released to the press by the White House November 23 publ 


I have directed my personal representative, t “ 
Honorable Myron C. Taylor, to proceed to Ro a 
for a brief period to resume discussion of ma i 
ters of importance with His Holiness Pope Pi appr 
XII and others in authority. Mr. Taylor willa ratifi 
resume his efforts in respect to the reorganizati pct 
of the Italian Red Cross and his chairmanship 
American relief for Italy. 

Mr. Taylor’s work as the guiding force 4 
leading spirit in organizing American relief nein 
Italy already has been fruitful of practical 
sults. Italy has been in sore need from the ti 


ent 
















of the invasion and during and since the war. 
Noteworthy among his activities has been his work 
among youngsters rendered homeless by the rav- 
w coniges of war, along lines comparable with those 
mneq_|Which have animated Boys Town and other agen- 
cies dealing at the present time with the problem 
of juvenile delinquency in the United States. His 
-Ihope is that the reorganized Italian Red Cross 
will become the active medium for all national re- 
lief distribution in Italy. 

d di Mr. Taylor’s forthcoming mission to Italy will 
ng t be of short duration—not exceeding thirty days. 
) “phy In resuming his conversations with the Pope he 
will continue his mission in behalf of peace. His 
purpose, as on previous missions, will be to ob- 
tain for my guidance the counsel and coopera- 
tion of all men and women of good-will whether 
in religion, in government, or in the pursuits of 
J everyday life. 

As in the past he and I will, in our labors for 
peace, continue to welcome the advice of leaders 
in religion of all convictions and loyalties, how- 
unded °Ve" diverse, not only in this country but through- 
ossibly Ut the world. 


_ lon 
» pla 
e fe 
3 Gor [Released to the press November 12] 
| soci On November 1, 1946 the President proclaimed 
dete} the convention on the regulation of inter-Ameri- 
unt} can automotive traffic which was opened for sig- 
nature at Washington on December 15, 1943 and 
was signed on or after that date for the United 
States of America (subject to a reservation with 
respect to article XV) and 14 other American re- 
mber 2) publics, namely: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Costa 
wath Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Ro Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicara- 
maj S48, Panama, and Peru. The convention was 
4 approved by the Senate on July 25, 1946 and was 
ila ratified by the President on August 8, 1946 sub- 
‘zatiq ct to the reservation with which it was signed.’ 
ship With the deposit of the United States instru- 
ment of ratification with the Pan American Union 

ay 0 October 29, 1946, the United States became the 
ief fq Seventh government with respect to which the con- 
1 4 Yention has come into force. Instruments of rati- 
fication of the convention were deposited with the 
Pan American Union by Guatemala on July 6, 


Convention on Regulation of Inter- 
American Automotive Traffic 
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1944, Peru on July 25, 1944, the Dominican Repub- 
lic on August 4, 1944, Nicaragua on August 31, 
1944, Brazil on January 8, 1945, and El Salvador 
on May 22, 1946. 

The convention is designed to facilitate and en- 
courage the movement of motor-vehicle traffic be- 
tween the American republics by simplifying for- 
malities and establishing uniform regulations for 
international automotive traffic in relation to such 
matters as registration, driving licenses, standards 
of size and equipment, and the keeping of records 
of international automotive traffic. 


Air-Transport Agreement With the 
Philippine Republic 


On November 18 the Department of State re- 
leased the text of a bilateral air-transport agree- 
ment between the United States and the Republic 
of the Philippines which was concluded in Manila 
on November 16, and which was signed on behalf 
of the United States by Ambassador Paul V. 
McNutt and on behalf of the Philippines by Vice 
President and Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
Elpidio Quirino. 

The body of the agreement is based substantially 
on the so-called “standard form” drawn up at 
the Chicago Aviation Conference,? while the annex 
gives a general description of the routes to be 
operated and provides that both parties shall agree 
to certain principles and objectives which are 
taken from the Bermuda air-transport agreement 
between the United States and the United 
Kingdom.* 

In accordance with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s_ Pacific case, the United States airlines 
which will obtain traffic rights into the Philippines 
under the new agreement are the Pan American 
World Airways System on a mid-Pacific route to 
Manila and beyond, via two route sectors to the 
Asiatic mainland, and Northwest Airlines over a 
North Pacific route to Manila via Tokyo and 
Shanghai. Philippine air services are accorded 
reciprocal rights for international traffic at 
Honolulu and San Francisco. 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 1, 1944, p. 22. 

*For text of the agreement, see Department of State 
press release 825 of Nov. 18, 1946. 

* BULLETIN of Apr. 7, 1946, p. 584. 
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7 [Rep 
United States Economic Policy and protocol by Denmark is August 23, 1946, the 
date of receipt of the note of accession by the Jap. 
Toward Germany Department of State. 
‘ Za. 
tie large 


In a publication entitled United States Eco- 
| nomic Policy Toward Germany, the Department 
; of State presents a summary of the progress of the 


The Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of Syria in-}he J 
formed the Secretary of State by separate notes}jion, 
dated October 26, 1946 of (1) the accession by 


lee ; : ae 
American Military f coos oe meet 1 Syria to the above-mentioned convention of 1944 ae 
eer sel tenon en ganipenlnimers: een protocol of 1946; and (2) the accession by}: 
cordance with the spirit of Allied agreements. Svri : , ) Depa 
< ; ; yria to the international sanitary convention for 
Disarmament, reparation, and reconstruction men¢ 


. . : aerial navigation, 1944,‘ modifying the interna- 
constitute the three main themes of American g , ? ying na 


policy. “The first two are corrective measures: 
Germany is to be deprived of the economic basis 
for war and is to compensate the Allies as far as 
possible for the damage caused by German aggres- 
sion. The third theme is constructive: Germans 


tional sanitary convention for aerial navigation of}") 
April 12, 1983,5 and the protocal of 1946 * to pro-}iestr 
long the convention of 1944. The effective date of} Th 
accession to those conventions and protocols by {of th 
Syria is October 31, 1946, the date the notes of Repo 















i ; ; accession were received by the Department of 
i are to be ‘given the opportunity to prepare for the State. y P (pub 
z eventual reconstruction of their life on a demo- ; and | 
; ; ere The two 1944 conventions and the two 1946 pro-} -_.: 
cratic and peaceful basis. osiait htiiiieieidena tans missi 
| Copies of this publication, number 2630, may be a wt nasi sear ep ae wy as 46 m- a . tende 
} obtained through the Superintendent of Docu- ee sii ain de eet 
i ments, Government Printing Office, for 40 cents. 
E ILO Committee—Continued from page 1002 
+ 
i tional Outlook Branch, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
i 1944 Sanitary Conventions and 1946 Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
4 Murray Ross, Assistant Chief, International Labo | 
; Sanitary Protocols Organizations Branch, Division of International App 
Labor, Social and Health Affairs, Department of 
Deiseneal State, Washington, D.C. Jul 
The Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of Denmark REPRESENTING THE EMPLOYERS OF THE UNITED [fore} 
informed the Acting Secretary of State by a note estan 1946. 


dated August 22, 1946 of the accession by Denmark ee H. 
to..the international sanitary convention, 1944,! Vincent P. Ahearn, executive secretary, National Sand 


ditvi the ; : 1 t ti and Gravel Association, Washington, D.C. 
modifying the international sanitary convention Edward P. Palmer, president, Senior and Palmer, New | Ac 


Fore 


Sys 
sOaje RR 





of June 21, 1926,? and to the protocol of 1946 * to York, N.Y. emb 

| prolong the convention of 1944, with the reserva- = papresENTING THE WORKERS OF THE UNITED fs D 
£ tion that Greenland and the Faré Islands are STATES . 
exempted from the provisions of the convention. a ; 

Members atio 


| The effective date of accession to the convention 
t C. J. Haggerty, representative, International Union of is 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers, San Francisco, 





; * Treaty Series 991. Calif. : ‘ , ry ¢ 

% ? "Treaty Series 762. alif.; president, California State Federation of ed 

BS * Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1551. Labor. . 
‘Treaty Series 992. Charles Johnson, Jr., vice president, United Brotherhood Pre: 
* Treaty Series 901. of Carpenters and Joiners of America, New York, hh ec 
* Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1552. N.Y. 
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Report of the Mission on 
Japanese Combines 


Zaibatsu—the money clique—is held to be 
largely responsible for the monopolistic tenor of 
the Japanese foreign policy since the Meiji restora- 
tion. The Mission on Japanese Combines, which 
remained in Japan from January to March of this 
year under the auspices of the State and War 
Departments, was assigned the task of recom- 
mending standards, policies, and procedures for 
arrying out a basic occupation objective— 
destruction of the Zaibatsu. 

The Department of State has published Part I 
of the report of that mission, under the title, 
Report of the Mission on Japanese Combines 
(publication 2628). Part I presents analytical 
und technical data covering the findings of the 
mission, and may be secured from the Superin- 
tndent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, for 75 cents. 


THE DEPARTMENT 
Appointment of Officers 


Julian F. Harrington as Director, Office of the 
Foreign Service, ex officio, effective November 13, 
1946, 
H. P. Martin as Deputy Director, Office of the 
Foreign Service, effective November 13, 1946. 
Acting Secretary Acheson announced on No- 
ember 25 the appointment of Hamilton Robinson 
Director of the Office of Economic Security 
dlicy to fill the position made vacant by the resig- 
tion on September 15 of John K. Galbraith. 
is Office is responsible for advising the Secre- 
ry of State concerning economic policies in occu- 
ied areas, namely, Germany, Austria, Japan, and 
orea, and for the Department’s activities relating 
economic security controls. 








THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 
Departmental Regulations 


In the Departmental Regulations published in the 
BULLETIN of June 30, 1946, the following revisions, effective 
October 15, 1946, should be noted: 


The Office of the Adviser on Air Law has been redesig- 
nated Office of the Aviation Adviser (131.11). 

The Shipping Law and Treaties Section has been re- 
designated Shipping Agreements Section (131.12). 

The Telecommunications Law and Agreements Section 
has been redesignated Telecommunications Agreements 
Section (131.13). 


193.2 
(IAEF): 


Inter-American Educational Foundation, Inc. 
(Effective 5-20-46) 


I Functions. The Foundation was formed to further 
the general welfare of and to strengthen the bonds between 
the peoples of the Western Hemisphere by undertaking 
and carrying out an inter-American educational program; 
and is carrying out the cooperative programs entered into 
under agreement with the other American republics in the 
field of education. 


II ORGANIZATION, MANAGEMENT, AND RELATION TO THE 
DEPARTMENT. 


A The Foundation is a membership corporation 
formed under the Laws of Delaware, and has no capital 
stock. The members, in addition to the three named in 
the certificate of incorporation and their successors, are 
designated by the Secretary of State and they in turn 
elect directors from their own number. The Secretary 
has designated as members of the Foundation Assistant 
Secretaries Braden (Chairman), Benton, Clayton, and 
Russell, together with a representative from the Office of 
each of the above-mentioned Assistant Secretaries, and 
two operating officials of the Foundation. Bach of the 
members has been made a director. The Executive Com- 
mittee is composed of the President of the Foundation 
and the representatives from the offices of the Assistant 
Secretaries. 

B The Board of Directors has full management of 
the affairs and property of the Foundation and elects the 
officers of the corporation. The officers carry on the 
Foundation’s operations in accordance with the policies 
and resolutions of the directors. The Executive Committee 
acts on all policy matters between meetings of the Board. 
The administrative services (personnel, legal, fiscal, 
budget, general office service, and so forth), and other gen- 
eral services of the Foundation, are performed in the 
United States and in the other American republics by the 
facilities of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 

Cc Existing liaison relationships and communication 
channels between the Foundation and the offices of the 
Department have not been changed by the termination 
of the Office of Inter-American Affairs; all formal policy 
communications between the Department and the Institute 
clear through the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
American Republic Affairs. 
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G. Bernard Noble prepared his article on American policy in the 4 
Far East in consultation with John Carter Vincent, Director of ~ 
the Office of Far Eastern Affairs, Department of State. Dr. 
Noble is Chief of the Division of Historical Policy Research in © 
the Office of Public Affairs, Department of State. 

Victor J. Farrar and Gustave A, Nuermberger are Research 
Assistants in the Foreign Relations Branch, Division of His- 
torical Policy Research, Office of Public Affairs, Department 


of State. 
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